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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


To the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


GENTLEMEN: The feeling that the new 
School Code should have time enough to 
show its workings prevented school legisla- 
tion of very far-reaching scope. Two acts 
were passed deserving of special mention 
and discussion. One of these prescribes the 
daily reading of the Bible in the public 
schools. The other is designed to provide 
a workable scheme for agricultural and in- 
dustrial education. A moderate appropria- 
tion was made to stimulate progress in these 
types of education. 


BIBLE READING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The School Code makes no mention of 
the reading of the Bible. Heretofore this 
was a question to be decided by the local 
board of school directors. The last legis- 
lature passed an act making the daily read- 
ing of at least ten verses from the Holy 
Bible obligatory in all the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. The law does not specify 
what version is to be read. The catholic 
has as much right to read the Douay ver- 
sion as the protestant has to read King 
James version, or the Revised version. The 
teachers have been urged to select passages 
over which there is no doctrinal controversy. 
It is not the function of the public schools 
to teach religion. That should be left to 
the home, to the Sunday school and to the 
church with its various agencies. 

On the great questions of morality the 
protestant, the catholic and the Jew are in 
agreement. Passages can be selected to en- 
force the great truths which lie at the foun- 
dation of our civic and ethical life. Helps 
have been prepared to aid the teachers in 
making selections suitable for school use 





during the opening exercises. If any agnos- 
tic or atheist feels that he cannot comply 
with this new legislation, he should resign 
and seek a position in the states where the 
Bible has been excluded from the public 
schools. Teachers should not set their 
pupils an example of lawlessness or law- 
breaking. Of course, everything depends 
upon the way and the spirit in which the 
Bible is read. It is sometimes read with 
such irreverence and listlessness that the 
reading had better be omitted. It may 
be read to find instances of questionable 
morality among the ancient Jews. With 
children, such use of the sacred Scriptures 
is wrong. 

The people of India study the Bible that 
they may be able to understand and appre- 
ciate Milton and Shakespeare. The study 
of the Bible for literary purposes is right 
and proper. The teachings of Jesus may be 
studied for the sake of pedagogic insight 
into the methods of the greatest teacher who 
ever lived. Such study of the Bible is very 
helpful to teachers. But the legislature un- 
doubtedly prescribed Bible reading for the 
sake of ethical instruction and moral uplift. 
The law specifies removal by the school 
board as the penalty for failure to comply 
with this legislation. 


MORAL TRAINING. 

The parent or the teacher who expects the 
daily reading of ten verses of the Bible to 
solve the problem of moral training will be 
sadly disappointed. 

The Bible may be abused. A pious father 
made his boy memorize five verses when- 
ever the latter was disobedient, and if he 
was very bad, he had to learn and recite 
twenty-five verses. The youth not only 
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read the verses but learned them by heart. 
He grew up, hating the book as an instru- 
ment of punishment and his adult life has 
been very unsatisfactory. 

Much knowledge concerning the Bible re- 
mains mere knowledge and does not touch 
the heart out of which are the issues of life. 
A boy may learn the names and the num- 
ber of the books in the Old and the New 
Testament, the number of chapters in each 
book and the number of verses in each 
chapter; but this knowledge exercises no in- 
fluence upon his moral life. He may be 
taught when and by whom the books were 
divided into chapters and the chapters into 
verses, but such information, however inter- 
esting, has no value for ethical instruction. 
Moreover the Bible does not tell a boy to 
brush his teeth, to keep his skin clean, to 
avoid cigarettes; in other words, the read- 
ing of the Bible must be supplemented by ad- 
ditional instruction upon the laws of health 
and sanitation, the observance of which is a 
part of moral training. The literature of 
the Bible should be supplemented by the best 
literature of the ages which may directly or 
indirectly uplift the moral life of the indi- 
vidual. 

The exclusion of the Bible from the 
schools by decision of the Supreme Court, 
as in Illinois and Wisconsin, does not neces- 
sarily make the schools godless. The schools 
become godless when placed in charge of a 
teacher who is godless. Wherever our 
country’s history is taught as it actually 
transpired, the teacher cannot avoid refer- 
ence to our sense of dependence upon the 
Supreme Being as manifested in the lives 
of Columbus, Washington, Lincoln and the 
other great men in American history. All 
these things may be freely admitted with- 
out detracting one iota from the value of 
devout daily reading of the Scriptures in our 
public schools. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Much of the talk about vocational educa- 
tion is calculated to give the teachers a bad 
conscience with reference to their work. 
The children have a right to be happy at 
school. How can the children be happy at 
school if the teacher is not happy in her 
work? And how can a teacher be happy, if, 
in the depths of her heart, she has been 
made to feel that her work is useless for 
vocational life. We should never lose sight 
of the fact that when pupils are taught to 
add a column of figures with facility and 
accuracy, or to write a letter without an 
error, or to read a good book and enjoy its 
contents, or to sing a song and appreciate 
good music, they are learning what is of 
supreme value in all vocations, especially 
in the hours which are not devoted to bread- 
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winning and money-making. Moreover, 
every good teacher inculcates certain habits 
known as school virtues, without which no 
one can hold a place in the financial, com- 
mercial and industrial world. Punctuality 
and regularity, industry and obedience, ac- 
curacy, veracity and honesty, and other 
traits which are essential to success, are 
fundamentally habits which, when the will 
enters into them and makes them a matter 
of duty, become virtues, whilst their neglect 
gives rise to the vices which in the end spell 
failure. The very atmosphere of a good 
school fits for vocational life and it is 
natural that the boys and the girls who 
have been faithful at school should be pre- 
ferred above truants and laggards by em- 
ployers of-labor in all the vocations of civi- 
lized society. Nevertheless, there is grow- 
ing a feeling that the schools should give a 
more definite preparation for the trades, 
crafts, industries and pursuits of the home, 
the farm, the shop and the factory. The 
industries are making greater and greater 
demands upon the workman. The increased 
cost of living is making the duty of home- 
making more difficult and is creating a de- 
mand for bigger and better results in the 
tilling of the soil and the yield per acre. 
This led to the passage of the law for voca- 
tional education and a legislative appropria- 
tion to make its provisions operative. The 
law defines vocational education and its 
three distinct phases, for which State aid 
is granted. 

Since the signing of the appropriation 
bill by Governor Tener, four bulletins have 
been prepared. These bulletins contain the 
rules and regulations governing the voca- 
tional schools and departments. In addition 
to these bulletins, a series of lessons in min- 
ing subjects for the evening mining schools 
have been outlined. The preparation of 
these was made necessary because of the 
lack at the present time of books on these 
subjects suitable to the needs of the work- 
man. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

The School Code of 1911 made the teach- 
ing of agriculture compulsory in all town- 
ship high schools. Some school districts, 
not realizing at that time the purpose for 
which this subject was introduced, failed to 
appreciate its value and some were even 
loath to comply with the provisions of the 
law. The close of the school year 1912- 
1913 finds school districts that maintain 
township high schools earnestly engaged in 
the promotion of agricultural instruction. - 
Many of the borough high schools have in- 
corporated this subject in the curriculum of 
study, not because it is required by statute 
law, but because of the public demand for it. 
Public interest and public appreciation of 
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the value of agricultural instruction have 
developed to such an extent that this sub- 
ject is now a vital and integral part of the 
course of study of the rural schools of the 
State. 


THREE TYPES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, 


Three types or forms of agricultural in- 
struction appear in public school work. In 
all three of these types it is the same agri- 
culture, though taught under different con- 
ditions, and by different methods. 


RURAL SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, 


In the rural schools agriculture is taught 
in the seventh and eighth grades, usually 
by combining the two classes, this being 
done because of small classes and also in 
order to save time on the part of the teacher. 
This work has consisted.quite largely in the 
past of recitation work, but more practical 
work in the way of seed corn selection, 
germination tests, soil and fertilizer experi- 
ments, pruning and spraying exercises is 
now undertaken in an enthusiastic manner. 
This is also supplemented by inspection 
trips to nearby fields, poultry farms, dairy 
herds and by attendance at orchard de- 
monstrations conducted by members of the 
State Department of Agriculture. That 
much of value can be learned outside of 
the school walls is recognized by our pro- 
gressive rural school teachers. 


HIGH SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, 


In the high school agriculture is taught 
for a period of one year, in some high 
schools, for only half a year. The work in 
the high school consists of recitations, dis- 
cussions, reference reading, experiments, 
field trips and demonstrations. The work 
in the high school differs somewhat from 
the work in the rural school, because the 
pupils of the former are more mature than 
those in the latter. More time is also given 
to the subject and there is usually more or 
less apparatus available for carrying on 
various experiments. 

The purpose of incorporating agriculture 
in the course of study in both the rural and 
the high school is to teach fundamental 
principles underlying some of our common 
farm practices. But its purpose is greater 
than that and of more value. Its real pur- 
pose is the awakening of the child’s mind 
to the wonders and laws of nature. To 
create on the part of the pupil the receptive 
mind and the scientific attitude is its real 
purpose. 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. 

The third type of public school agricul- 
ture is that known as vocational agricul- 
ture. This type of agricultural instruction 
has for its purpose the training of boys for 
“occupations connected with the tillage of 
the soil, forestry or other productive work 





on the farm.” It prepares for the vocation 
of farming and is, therefore, one form of 
vocational training. It is provided for by 
the vocational education act passed by the 
legislature of 1913. The rules and regula- 
tions drawn up in accordance with this law 
provide that agricultural schools or depart- 
ments may be established under certain 
conditions where there is need for this type 
of instruction. It is the pupil needing the 
instruction and not the subject of agricul- 
ture itself that determines the establishment 
and maintenance of such training. In the 
agricultural schools established under this 
law one-half of the time of the pupils en- 
rolled in such courses must be spent in the 
study of practical subjects. This work is 
supplemented by academic and related tech- 
nical subjects. The qualifications of teach- 
ers in charge of such schools or depart- 
ments must be approved by the State 
authorities. An appropriation was made by © 
the last legislature for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the establishment and maintenance of 
this and other forms of vocational educa- 
tion. Bulletins, entitled “ Vocational Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania” and “ Agriculturaf 
Schools and Departments” have been pre- 
pared for distribution. These bulletins con- 
tain a copy of the vocational education law 
and the rules and regulations drawn up in 
accordance with that law. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


Five school districts have already taken 
advantage of the appropriation for voca- 
tional agricultural schools, each having es- 
tablished a department of agriculture in 
connection with the high school. These de- 
partments are in charge of agricultural 
teachers who are well qualified for this type 
of work; in nearly every case the teacher 
selected was born and raised on a farm and 
had graduated from a first-class agricul- 
tural college. Most of them have also had 
from three to five years’ teaching experi- 
ence. Theteachers are employed for twelve 
months, their duty during the summer 
months being supervision and instruction 
in connection with agricultural projects. 
There are many high schools in a number 
of the counties that have already made their 
plans to start similar agricultural depart- 
ments beginning next fall. 

The five schools above referred to are as 
follows: Honesdale in Wayne county, Mon- 
trose in Susquehanna county, Troy in Brad- 
ford county. Waterford in Erie county and 
Mt. Pleasant Township in Westmoreland 
county. The agricultural departments in 
these high schools are well equipped with 
apparatus and supplies for carrying on the 
work in a very practical and efficient man- 
ner. Shop work is a valuable part of the 
training in these departments. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS. 

Boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs have 
been formed in many of the counties of this 
State and some very interesting and valu- 
able work has been carried on in connec- 
tion with them. Thousands of ears of seed 
corn have been selected by the several 
thousand boys and girls enrolled in these 
clubs. Corn selection contests and corn 


growing contests have been organized in’ 


many counties of the State. In some coun- 
ties they have been in successful operation 
for several years. A number of the county 
superintendents have arranged agricultural 
contests and exhibits in connection with the 
annual county institute. Corn and potato 
contests are the most common. In the 
counties where there is a county agricul- 
turist the county superintendent has re- 
ceived the hearty co-operation of the said 
official and his services have proved to be 
very valuable. Bread and cake baking con- 
tests and sewing contests for the girls are 
in successful operation. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 


One of the most hopeful signs in connec- 
*tion with the local administration of our 
‘schools is the interest manifested in the 
‘improvement of the physical conditions of 
the schools. There is a very earnest en- 
Ueavor in all parts of the State to make the 
school grounds and buildings more attrac- 
tive and more sanitary. The school build- 
ings are being put into a good state of 
repair. Paint is applied within and with- 
out the building. In compliance with the 
new laws heating and ventilating systems 
have been installed. The sanitary drinking 
fountain has taken the place of the microbe 
cup. The interiors of school buildings are 
made more attractive, a few, well framed, 
well chosen pictures taking the place on the 
walls of the many that were gaudy and un- 
framed. Concrete porches and walks are 
replacing rickety stoops and muddy paths. 
In many cases school grounds are being 
enlarged to permit of a grass plot and a 
play ground. In the schools of two or 
three of the counties, planting plans have 
been drawn up for the beautification of the 
school grounds. In one of the counties a 
school improvement contest has been orga- 
nized.’ Prizes for the same have been 
furnished by some of the leading banks of 
the county. 

CO-OPERATION OF AGRICULTURAL FORCES. 

One of the most hopeful signs in con- 
nection with agricultural instruction in the 
public schools is the hearty co-operation 
given to the schools by the various agricul- 
tural forces of the State. The Pennsyl- 
vania State College of Agriculture, the 
State Department of Agriculture, through 
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its orchard demonstrations and farmers’ in- 
stitute workers and others, and the county 
agriculturists, are all heartily co-operating 
with the Department of Public Instruction 
and the State Board of Education for the 
furtherance of this work. This is indeed 
fortunate and means much for the advance- 
ment of agriculture in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION. 


The attention of the educational world is 
centered as never before upon the rural 
schools, This school has proved in the 
past to be an efficient unit and may still 
continue to be as efficient in the future, but 
its methods must be revised to meet the 
changing economic conditions. 

In some districts the consolidated school 
will prove to be more efficient than the one- 
room school. The consolidation of schools 
does not usually produce cheaper schools 
but it almost invariably produces better 
schools. 

The introduction of agriculture in the 
rural school is an attempt to gradually re- 
vise the work of the school so that its in- 
struction shall be in terms of the environ- 
ment of the pupils, and furthermore that it 
may the better prepare those pupils for the 
environment in which they find themselves 
and in which most of them will continue. 
This subject has been incorporated into the 
school, not by means of superimposing it 
upon a curriculum already full, but by 
means of a gradual revision of the course 
accompanied by a closer correlation of the 
various subjects in the course. The de- 
velopment along this line will be evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary in its 
character. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

The introduction of agriculture into the 
public schools has been retarded by the 
lack of preparation on the part of the 
teachers. The opportunities for receiving 
this training are rapidly increasing. There 
are several summer schools in the State that 
are now offering instruction in agriculture 
to teachers, and the normal schools have 
included this subject in the course of study. 
It will be necessary to depend upon the 
agricultural colleges for the training of 
teachers for the vocational agricultural 
schools. We must, however, depend upon 
the normal schools for the training in agri- 
culture of our rural school teachers. The 
rapidity with which this work will develop 
in our public schools will depend upon the 
training of our teachers. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. (EVENING INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOLS.) 


During the past year a great deal of time 
and thought has been devoted to the orga- 
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nization of the evening industrial schools. 
The evening industrial school was given 
first attention because in our estimation 
it is the only means that we have at the 
present time of meetine the present day 
needs of the workman. It is impossible for 
the man or woman now working in the 
industries to attend the day school. We are 
not altogether convinced of the efficiency of 
the day continuation school and until we 
have had an opportunity to work out a sys- 
tem of day continuation schools little will 
be done towards organizing these schools. 
Last year with the hearty co-operation of 
the mining institutes and the local school 
authorities evening schools were opened for 
mine workers in Shamokin, Mount Carmel, 
West Coal Township, East Coal Township, 
Brady, Sagon, Kulpmont, Exchange, Dia- 
mond Town, Nanticoke, Alden, Wanamie, 
Glenlyon in the anthracite district, and 
Ellsworth and Cokesburg in the bituminous 
region. 

Last year, for the first time, the public 
school authorities attempted to conduct such 
schools. In these schools for mine workers, 
mine gases, mine ventilation, mining arith- 
metic and mining law were taught. In ad- 
dition to these subjects discussions on min- 
ing topics were given from time to time 
by superintendents, mine foremen and in- 
side bosses. In the anthracite region the 
mining institutes were very active in stimu- 
lating the interest of the men in the schools. 
In order to assist the local school authori- 
ties in maintaining the errollment, the insti- 
tutes employed, at their own expense, men 
for one week out of every month while the 
schools were in session. These men visited the 
various collieries where the students were 
employed, ‘thus they were able to keep in 
close touch with the individuals and keep a 
large number in school who otherwise would 
have dropped out. At the close of the even- 
ing classes examinations were held and cer- 
tificates were granted to one hundred and 
eighty members. From the Nanticoke and 
Glenlyon schools twenty-eight men took the 
examination for assistant mine foreman’s 
certificate, twenty-four of whom passed. 
From the Mount Carmel and Shamokin 
schools two men passed the examination 
for mine foreman’s certificate and six men 
received the assistant mine foreman’s cer- 
tificate. At Ellsworth three men took the 


examination and passed for assistant mine 


foreman’s certificate. In the Nanticoke and 
Glenlyon districts a total enrollment of six 
hundred and fifty-seven for 1912-1913, an 
increase of five hundred and twenty-nine 
over the previous year. The average at- 
tendance for the year 1912 was thirty per 
cent. The Mount Carmel and Shamokin 
districts had an enrollment of seven hun- 
dred and sixty-three, with an average at- 
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tendance of thirty-four per cent. Mount 
Carmel conducted a class for non-English 
speaking adults which was a great success. 

The above mentioned have opened mining 
schools for the years 1913-1914. Nesque- 
honing and Shickshinny, Lykens, Wiconisco 
and Williamstown have organized evening 
industrial schools for miners. Wilkes- 
Barre has organized an evening school for 
machinists. Williamsport, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh are conducting evening indus- 
trial classes. The teachers for the evening 
industrial schools are recruited from the 
ranks of the men employed in the industries. 
So far we have been able to secure men 
who have had from six to twenty-one years’ 
experience. It is true they lack the teaching 
experience, yet with organized lessons in 
their hands they are doing remarkably well 
at the present time. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 
Gettysburg, Waynesboro and Titusville 
have organized day household arts schools 
under the act number 92 of the session of 
1913. Williamsport, Shamokin and Nanti- 
coke have organized evining classes in 
home-making and child-nursing for the 
year I913-I1914. 
DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Successful day industrial schools have 
been conducted in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. Several other cities or districts have 
signified their intention of organizing their 
work so as to qualify under the vocational 
education law. 


INVESTIGATION. 

Special investigations to determine the 
need for industrial education and the char- 
acter of the work have been conducted at 
Palmerton, Carbon county, Heilwood, Indi- 
ana county, New Kensington, Westmoreland 
county, and Lancaster, Lancaster county, 
the rural districts of Jefferson county and 
New Wilmington, Lawrence county. 


CONFERENCES, 


Frequent conferences have been held 
with the persons having supervision of vo- 
cational education in the other States. 
Much helpful information has been secured 
from these conferences and from the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Manual training is becoming more and 
more popular in the various school dis- 
tricts. Many school districts have in the 
past year purchased equipment and em- 
ployed teachers for the purpose of teaching 
manual training. 

From our observation of the manual 
training work, we are convinced that a 
large percentage of it is not as valuable as 
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it should be. This is due to several causes, 
among which one may mention (1) the 
training of the teachers, (2) the lack of a 
definite idea as to the real function of 
manual training in the public schools. A 
great many teachers of manual training 
have been limited in their preparation to 
such work as they would receive in one or 
two summers at a summer school. While 
we do not wish to disparage the services 
which these summer schools render to the 
teacher, yet we are firmly convinced that 
it will require more than twelve or twenty- 
four weeks of intensive work to fit a per- 
son to teach manual training. Too few of 
the teachers of manual training have had 
actual experience with industrial condi- 
tions. Frequently the processes used in the 
shop are methods which are found in man- 
ual training shops only and not in com- 
mercial shops. 

Very few people have a clear idea as to 
the function of manual training in the pub- 
lic schools. In some instances the exer- 
cises are abstract and have no definite rela- 
tion to the every-day experiences of the boy. 
In other cases the work is too mechanical. 
The designing and making of the drawings 
were done by the teacher, while the pupil 
takes the idea which is handed to him and 
constructs an article which is not his in 
every sense of the word. Too much atten- 
tion is paid in some instances to exhibi- 
tion work. Exhibitions are good things to 
stimulate the interest of the people, but 
they should be exhibitions of the work of 
the pupil rather than exhibitions of the 
work of the teacher. 

In order to assist the teacher of manual 
training and to make clear what we be- 
lieve to be the real function of manual train- 
ing—to give the boy a variety of experi- 
ences before he reaches the age of fourteen 
or sixteen, so that when he reaches the 
point where he must make a decision as to 
his life’s occupation, he will have a back- 
ground to draw from which will better en- 
able him to make an intelligent choice— 
the .department is preparing a pamphlet 
which will contain not less than six dif- 
ferent manual training courses. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


The number of school districts which are 
offering domestic science courses is gradu- 
ally increasing, many districts are limiting 
this work to the high schools, when, as a 
matter of fact, it should be placed in the 
seventh and eighth grades, for at this 
period many of the girls leave school with 
no intention whatever of returning to the 
high school to take up advanced work. 
The domestic science course in order to be 
of service to the community should reach 
the large group which leaves school at the 
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age of fourteen. Unfortunately, some work 
given is of such a character as to be of 
little profit to the child. Too much atten- 
tion is paid to the preparation of dainties 
and unseasonable food and not enough to 
the preparation of plain substantial foods. 
In many instances too little time is spent 
on this practical work. It is hardly worth 
while to give it unless sufficient time be 
allowed for the completion of a number of 
projects. 

The unpractical nature of the instruction 
in domestic science is due to several causes: 
(1) many teachers have had no actual ex- 
perience in the home and are dependent 
entirely upon the information they secured 
while in a domestic science school. (2) 
Other teachers have sought to fit them- 
selves for teaching domestic science by tak- 
ing a twelve weeks’ course. It goes with- 
out argument that few teachers can be pre- 
pared in twelve weeks or a year to teach 
the subject properly. 

As a result of the investigation of the 
last two years, it is evident (1) That a 
more rigid system of certification for man- 
ual training and domestic science teachers 
is needed. (2) That the work in domestic 
science and manual training should be made 
more practical so as to meet the needs of 
the community. (3) That the evening in- 
dustrial and household arts schools are des- 
tined to be great factors in preparing the 
workers of to-day for the positions of to- 
morrow. (4) That the evening industrial 
schools will serve a larger group than any 
other form of industrial schools which we 
have at the present time. 

MORE MONEY FOR SCHOOLS. 

Good schools cost money. Cheap schools 
never yield an adequate return for the 
money taken from the purses of the tax- 
payers. The money which is needed to give 
our children adequate school facilities must 
come from two sources: local taxes and 
legislative appropriations. Where pupils 
are put on half time, as in two of our cities 
and in several rural districts there is need 
for larger school loans, for new school 
buildings and for increased teaching force, 
if the schools are to be kept abreast of the 
times. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 

Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for the School Year Ending June 
30, 1913, Including Philadelphia. 

Number of school districts in the 
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Number of schools ............. 36,607 
Number of first grade high schools 164 
Number of second grade high 

DUO: oo csiscrccscscdesesecs 283 
Number of third " grade high 

SODOGIE isis (ns ain owe anianeics® 415 
Number of county superinten- 

CED ood Riariidisiaciatoincitanchie Gees 66 
Number of district superinten- 

GORE, elk iin rrp as encenvenncene 109 
Number of male teachers ....... 8,222 
Number of female teachers ..... 20,734 
Whole number of teachers ...... 37,956 
Average salary of male teachers 

DEP MONE. oo os seg cacccecnss $65.82 
Average salary of female teachers 

DEF MOR osc. caves ein de $48.69 
Average length of school term in 

WANE ool S Ol Sek Cowewee ee 8.58 
Whole number of pupils ........ 1,343,055 
Average number of pupils in daily 

REPCNAANCE: 66. si6:iis.6:vecie cceicesns 1,074,456 
Cost of school houses, buildings, 

BOMUUE, ClO ooo occ ses sn ee one $8,060,063.05 
Teachers’ wages ..........2-02- $22,485,823.86 
Cost of text books ............. $1,157,930.27 
Cost of school supplies other than 

text books, including maps, 

SINNED, NOLC hc venues ccc ce caeess $1,579,870.54 
Salaries of secretaries of schoo 

BOQEOS: sodvses we veereedestedes $259,551.30 
Fees of treasurers of school 

BEE rei os Co Nar de etous $230,344.14 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 

sory attendance law .......... $165,357.90 
All other expenses ............. pe 6ones4e 
Total expenditures ............. 46,577,981.56 
Regular appropriation to com- 

mon schools for the school year 

ending June 30, 1913 ......... $6,774,000.00 
Appropriations for free tuition 

students in State Normal 

Schools for school year ending 

JUNE AO TOES Socccccsieccnicices $300,000.00 
Appropriation to Philadelphia 

Normal Schools .............. $36,000.00 
Appropriation to pay tuition of 

non-resident pupils ........... $35,000.00 
Appropriation for township and 

borough high schools ......... $225,000.00 
Appropriation for county super- 

intendents’ salaries ........... $115,000.00 


Items Compared with Those of the Preceding 
Year Ending June 30, 1912, Philadel- 
phia Included. 


Increase in number of schools .. 888 
Increase in number of male 

NORONEES vic co ccabucsseccasets > 68 
Increase in number of female 

WOMENELG! 15k i505 nee Saas 9043 
Increase in salary of ‘male teach- 

‘ers, per month ............... 78 
Increase in salary of female teach- 

ers, per month .............+. .28 
Increase in length of school term OI 
Increase in number of pupils.. 20,801 
Increase in teachers’ wages ..... ~ $1,348,138.49 
Increase in cost of building, pur- 

chasing and renting .......... $750,535.52 
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Condition of System, not Including Philzdel- 
phia, with Comparisons. 





Number of districts ............ 2,551 
WUEROUMO sss ccacaccssaeasa 17 
Numer Of SCHOOIS 2.5 ccc conse 31,879 
NGNONEO Ws. oe coin Coaclo cen Sie 727 
Number of pupils .............. 1,155,638 
TUIGNOUNG eck 5Gnen cee eeeee 16,021 
Average daily attendance ....... 910,048 
PHOUCUBE? 5 oo Soo ae ead ecu ae 8,105 
Average length of school term in 
WIGS 6.56 Rai dceawedowuewd 8.3 
SROROCIMEE sacieredabawa case Or 
Number of male teachers 7,749 
EMONOUNE cas ccUees cxeesces 
Number of female teachers ..... 25,479 
IMCTOENO 3. coc erect asec 816 
Whole number of teachers...... 33,228 
SRORCOROE Bio c ciccidcwtuaeecire 850 
Average salary of male teachers 
SiO TONED oa. o.0 ac caw ound ohes $64.45 
RMMNOUMO oie: case cage ameces 80 
Average salary of female teach- 
CFS HEF MONE 65. occ se oS eeews $48.21 
BNOSEREOR 6 oS dss coos ween 28 
Purchasing, building, repairing 
houses, renting, etc........... $6,196,080.94 
Lf a rer: $162,639.74 
Veacherd | WARS vice cccciswcseccs 18,042,447.91 
BUEROMEOE cc cusixiuudencnens 1,474,088. 
Cost of school text books ...... $077,168.59 
SROKOMEES ccc nce <td dcoakes 7,776.12 
Cost of school supplies, other than 
COMO DOGG ios cskdccaceuesees 1,151,340.25 
Umerease ..ccccceccccccecs 14,276.17 
Salaries of secretaries .......... $255,051.30 
a rr 10,648.88 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 
pulsory attendance law ....... $109,782.37 
Fees of treasarers .... 2c ccccecce $230,344.14 
De eer ee S3832.08 
All other expenses .........00-- $11,048,174.64 
EMORY ca scleccvnwececes 57,491.65 
Total expenditures ............. % ,019, 390.14 
ee er 602,173.47 
Average number of mills levied.. 8.72 
NORM mo a daiondemaakas 24 
Amount of tax levied .......... $25,461,020.03 
MGueeGe s ciccters. ceded $2,923,268.05 
Philadelphia. 
Number of schools ............ 4,728 
Number of male teachers ...... 473 
Number of female teachers .... 4,255 
Average salary of male teachers, 
NOE NIN oooh ware Seen enced $156.00 
Average salary of female teach- 
C55, TO MELE Cc dec ce nnccuacs $80.00 
Number of pupils in school at 
GUE OF YORE esis ccewovcnsude 187,407 
Average attendance ............ I 
Cost of school houses, purchas- 
ing, renting, efC.......ccccces 1,863,982.11 
TOQCHERS, WEBER <6 .cssncsiwesees 443,375.95 
Cost of school text books ...... $180,761.68 
Cost of school supplies other than 
CORE IOI J caccncoceecacannas $428,530.29 
Salary of secretary ............ $4,500.00 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 
sory attendance law .......... $55,375.03 
All other expenses ............. ee ea 
Total expenditures ............. 558,591.42 
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ON MEMORY. 


BY JEROME K. JEROME. 

y FE, altogether, is but a crumbling ruin, 

when we turn to look behind: a shat- 
tered column here, where a massive portal 
stood; the broken shaft of a window to 
mark my lady’s bower; and a mouldering 
heap of blackened stones where the glow- 
ing flames leapt, and, over all, the tinted 
lichen and the ivy clinging green. 

For everything looms pleasant through 
the softening haze of time. Even the sad- 
ness that is past seems sweet. Our boyish 
days look very merry to us now, all nutting, 
hoop and ginger-bread. The snubbings and 
toothaches and the Latin verbs are all for- 
gotten—the Latin verbs especially. And we 
fancy we were very happy when we were 
hobbledehoys, and loved; and we wish that 
we could love again. 

Yes, it is the brightness, not the dark- 
ness, that we see when we look back. The 
sunshine casts no shadow on the past. The 
road that we have traversed stretches very 
fair behind us. We see not the sharp stones, 
we dwell but on the roses by the wayside, 
and the strong briers that stung us are, to 
our distant eyes, but gentle tendrils waving 
in the wind. God be thanked that it is so— 
that the ever-lengthening chain of mem- 
ory has only pleasant links, and that the 
bitterness and sorrow of to-day are smiled 
at on to-morrow. 

It seems as though the brightest side of 
everything were also its highest and best. 
so that, as our little lives sink back behind 
us in the dark sea of forgetfulness, all that 
which is the lightest and the most glad- 
some is the last to sink, and stands above 
the waters, long in sight, when the angry 
thoughts and smarting pain are buried deep 
below the waves and trouble us no more. 

It is this glamour of the past, I suppose, 
that makes old folks talk so much non- 
sense about the days when they were young. 
The world appears to have been a very su- 
perior sort of place then, and things were 
more like what they ought to be. Boys 
were boys then, and girls were very dif- 
ferent. Also winters were something like 
winters, and summers not all the wretched 
things we get put off with nowadays. As 
for the wonderful deeds people did those 
times, and the extraordinary events that 
happened, it takes three strong men to 
believe half of them. 

There is no returning on the road of 
life. The frail bridge of Time, on which 
we tread, sinks back into eternity .every 
step we take. The past is gone from us 
forever. It is gathered in and garnered. 
It belongs to us no more. No single word 
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can ever be unspoken; no single step re- 
traced. Therefore, it beseems us, as true 
knights, to prick on bravely, and not idly 
weep because we cannot. recall. 

Memory is a rare ghost-raiser. Like a 
haunted house, its walls are ever echoing 
to unseen feet. Through the broken case- 
ments we watch the flitting shadows of the 
dead, and the saddest shadows of them all, 
the shadows of our own dead selves. Oh, 
those young, bright faces, so full of truth 
and honor, of pure, good thoughts, of 
noble longings, how reproachfully they look 
upon us, with their deep, clear eyes! I fear 
they have good cause for their sorrow, poor 
lads. Lies'and cunning and disbelief have 
crept into our hearts since those pre-shaving 
days—and we meant to be so great and 
good. It is well we cannot see into the 
future. There are few boys of fourteen 
who would not feel ashamed of themselves 
at forty. 

I like to sit and have a talk sometimes 
with that odd little chap that was myself 
long ago. I think he likes it too, for he 
comes so often of an evening when I am 
alone, listening to the whispering of the 
flames. I see his solemn little face look- 
ing at me through the scented smoke as 
it floats upward, and I smile at him, and 
he smiles back at me, but his is such a grave, 
dld-fashioned smile. We chat about old 
times; and now and then he takes me by 
the hand, and then we slip through the 
black bars of the grate and down the dusky 
glowing caves, to the land that lies behind 
the firelight. There we find the days that 
used to be, and we wander along them to- 
gether. He tells me as we walk all he 
thinks and feels. I laugh at him now and 
then, but the next moment I wish I had not, 
for he looks so grave I am ashamed of be- 
ing frivolous. Besides, it is not showing 
proper respect to one so much older than 
myself—to one who was myself so very 
long before I became myself. 

We don’t talk much at first, but look at 
one another: I down at his curly hair and 
little blue eyes, he up sideways at me as he 
trots. And, somehow, I fancy the shy, 
round eyes do not altogether approve of me, 
and he heaves a little sigh, as though he 
were disappointed. But, after a while, his 
bashfulness wears off, and he begins to chat. 
He tells me his favorite fairy tales, he can 
do up to six times, and he has a guinea pig, 
and pa says fairy tales‘ain’t true; and isn’t 
it a pity, ’cos he would so like to be a knight 
and fight a dragon and marry a beautiful 
princess. But he takes a more practical 
view of life when he reaches seven, and 
would prefer to grow up, be a bargee, and 
earn a lot of money. 

And then comes school life, with its 
bitter little sorrows and its joyous shout- 
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ings, its jolly larks, and its hot tears fall- 
ing on Latin grammars and silly old copy- 
books. It is at school that he injures him- 
self for life—as I firmly believe—trying to 
pronounce German; and it is there, too, that 
he learns of the importance attached by the 
French nation—as taught by our old Ollen- 
dorf’s Method—to pens, ink and paper. 
“Have you pens, ink and paper?” is the 
first question asked by one Frenchman of 
another on their meeting. The other fel- 
low has not any of them as a rule, but says 
that the uncle of his brother has got them 
all three. The first fellow doesn’t appear to 
care a hang about the uncle of the other 
fellow’s brother; what he wants to know 
is, has the neighbor of the other fellow’s 
mother got ’em? “The neighbor of my 
mother has no pens, no ink, and no paper,” 
replies the other man, beginning to get wild. 
“Has the child of thy female gardener 
some pens, some ink, or some paper?” He 
has him there. After worrying enough 
about these wretched inks, pens, and papers 
to make everybody miserable, it turns out 
that the child of his female gardener hasn’t 
any. Such a discovery would shut up any 
one but a French exercise man. It has no 
effect at all, though, on this shameless crea- 
ture. He never thinks of apologizing, but 
says his aunt had some mustard. 

So, in the acquisition of more or less 
useful knowledge, soon happily to be for- 
gotten, boyhood passes away. The red- 
brick school-house fades from view, and 
we turn down into the world’s high-road. 

And here he seems to vanish. The little, 
boyish self that has grown up beside me as 
we walked, is gone. 

I am alone, and the road is very dark. 
I stumble on, I know not how, and wonder 
as I go, for the way seems leading nowhere, 
and I have no light to guide. But at last 
the morning comes, and I find that I have 
grown into myself. 


<< 


MORAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 








N a school fire at Manchester, Connecti- 
cut, which destroyed the building, 1600 
pupils marched out in three minutes to 
safety because they had been through the 
fire drill and instinctively obeyed a sudden 
summons. Mental alacrity and bodily vigor 
had been correlated by suitable discipline, 
and both were serviceable in the hour of 
need. Otherwise, another dreadful chapter 
of tragedy might have been written such as 
that which described a panic-stricken rush 
for the doors that opened inward at Engle- 
wood, Illinois, a few years ago. 
Through a committee, the Home and 
School League and the Civic Club of Phila- 
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delphia are putting in operation a system of 
moral education whose aim is to train chil- 
dren to take care of their bodies, and to 
keep their minds bright and clear and in 
working order, not by the frequent repe- 
tition of “Don’t,” but by giving the chil- 
dren something very definite to do that en- 
lists their competitive interest. The boys 
are drafted into gymnastic contests in which 
the desire to excel proves the incentive to 
cleanliness and correct habits. The girls 
are taught domestic science by way of the 
doll house and occupations that appeal to 
the latent maternal instinct. 

In this scheme of education it is recog- 
nized that mere negative precept—the lifted 
finger of warning or the descending hand of 
punishment—retards rather than promotes 
juvenile development. It is a shame—even 
a crime—to repress the exuberant animal 
spirits with a chilling command at every 
turn. The thing to do is to find the outlet 
and the useful exercise for all this healthy, 
happy energy. That is what the committee 
in question proposes to help the schools 
to do. 


_ 





THE HIGHER THINGS OF LIFE. 





GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ COLLEGES ARE MAKING 
GOOD. 





J. MAX HARK, D.D. 





Pty article on “Is the College Making 
Good,” by Edward Bok, of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, published in one of last 
August’s number of The Outlook, aroused a 
good deal of attention at the time, and is 
still being discussed. Mr. Bok had written 
to the 1912 graduates from six leading wo- 
men’s colleges, and the 1913 graduates, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five in num- 
ber, of the five leading men’s colleges, ask- 
ing them what their colleges had done for 
them; whether their four years’ course had 
been worth while for them, etc. From their 
replies, or neglect to reply, he formed con- 
clusions which he gives in his article. 

The article is interesting. It certainly 
gives food for much serious thought on the 
part of parents as well as educators. But 
its conclusions are nevertheless altogether 
wrong. At least I fail to see that the facts 
given prove what Mr. Bok thinks they do, 
that the college is not “making good.” 

So far as the women’s colleges are con- 
cerned the one fact that he establishes, and 
upon which alone he seems to base his con- 
clusion, is that they utterly fail to teach 
their students how to express themselves in 
correct English, even how to spell correctly. 
It is certainly humiliating that our “ lead- 
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ing women’s colleges” can and do graduate 
students thirty-five per cent. of whom write 
letters which would fall below the high 
school passing mark of 70 so far as spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, composition and 
quality of thought and language are con- 
cerned; forty-five per cent. would be marked 
between 70 and 80; seventeen per cent. 
between 80 and 90; and three between 90 
and 100. Not a single letter received by 
Mr. Bok was entirely correct. Moreover a 
dozen graduating theses were examined, 
which had all been passed and given high 
marks by the college authorities, yet not one 
of which had fewer than six misspelled 
words! And not a single one of the dozen 
would stand a careful test in English com- 
position. 

It does not help the matter in the least 
to meet these humiliating facts with the 
statement, which is also true, that it is not 
the business of a college to teach spelling, 
grammar and composition; that this is the 
work of the Primary and Secondary school; 
that the college takes for granted that when 
a student enters he has mastered the ele- 
mentary English branches. Evidently, how- 
ever, the college has no right to take this 
for granted. Neither does it excuse the col- 
lege to say that it is almost impossible for it 
to teach these elements ;—which also is true. 
My experience has been that if a person has 
not pretty thorowghly mastered spelling, 
é. g., as a child, it will be most difficult for 
him to become a good speller later in his 
life,—so difficult as to make it practically 
impossible for the college to teach him 
without sacrificing the greater part of its 
real collegiate work. 

What then is to be done? Surely it is 
not right for any college, and no self-re- 
specting college would want, to graduate 
students who cannot spell, speak and write 
their own tongue correctly. Neither is it 
right to demand of any real college that it 
do the work of the Primary and Secondary 
school. The only thing that can be done, 
then, and the natural thing, is to receive a 
thorough knowledge of English before 
entering. Make a part of the entrance ex- 
amination a thorough test of the candi- 
date’s ability to spell correctly, to speak 
grammatically, and to express himself ac- 
curately and clearly in writing. Surely this 
would not be asking too much. If this were 
honestly and strictly enforced for only a 
few years, I am quite sure our preparatory 
schools, private and public, would soon see 
to it that grammar, spelling and composi- 
tion are taught as they should be, and our 
colleges would be free from the dilemma 
in which they now find themselves. The 
responsibility for the present deplorable 
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state of affairs, after all is said and done, 
rests with the colleges. 

Granted, then, that the women’s colleges 
of our land are not “making good” in this 
very important particular, and that they fail 
in some other respects besides, yet is their 
existence justified, and their work worth 
all that it costs, if they give our girls any 
kind of an acquaintance with good litera- 
ture, and a taste for it; if they train them 
in self-control, concentration of mind, habits 
of systematic thought and effort, and adapt- 
ability to circumstances; if they give them a 
broader outlook on life, higher ideals, and a 
truer perspective; a sense of life’s responsi- 
bilities, and arouse in them a wholesome 
ambition to take their proper place in the 
world and do their share of its work and its 
burden-bearing. 

Even though the letters received by Mr. 
Bok were misspelled and badly composed, 
it appears that the writers of most of them 
realized, and tried to tell him, that the 
above were some of the benefits received 
from their college course. But Mr. Bok 
does not appear to think much of them or 
that they amount to much. In reality, how- 
ever, they are the fruits of a college train- 
ing that are worth more than all the gram- 
mar, rhetoric, French, Music, Domestic 
Science and everything else on the curricu- 
lum put together. The college that gives 
them to its students is “making good” and 
is well “worth while.” And just so far as 
a college fails to give them, no matter what 
else it does give, it fails to make good, and 
does not rightly fulfill its mission. 

To me by far the most significant and 
deplorable thing about Mr. Bok’s article is 
just this: that his idea of what education is, 
and of its purpose, should be so narrow, so 
inadequate, so entirely wrong; and that his 
idea is evidently representative of the ideas 
of a discouragingly large number, especi- 
ally of that class of men who pride them- 
selves on being “ practical men.” Indeed it 
represents a trend in our popular education 
that is still growing, namely, to limit educa- 
tion to the teaching of how to make a liv- 
ing. We Moravians, on the contrary, even 
from the days of Amos Comenius to the 
present, have always held that education 
must teach how to live, develop and train 
the manhood in men and womanhood in 
woman, not merely their money-making 
skill. Had Mr. Bok applied this standard 
to our college I am sure he would have 
reached a happier and truer conclusion than 
the one at which he arrived. 

Mr. Bok’s false standard becomes most 
evident in his judgment of the men’s col- 
leges. He acknowledges that the four hun- 
dred and forty-nine replies he received from 
the young men graduates whom he ad- 
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dressed showed that their writers were con- 
siderably better versed in English than the 
women graduates. He therefore does not 
pronounce their colleges failures on that 
score, though their teaching of English 
seems inadequate enough. But they are 
failures because there is no evidence in the 
letters that the students have been made 
more “ efficient,” that is, better fitted for a 
successful business career; and especially 
because the men themselves do not seem 
to care very much for this kind of efficiency ! 
This seems to Mr. Bok to be the fatal 
defect. He is impatient with their men- 
tioning “with wearying recurrence” as 
chief benefits of their college course, the 
“broader outlook on life” they have re- 
ceived, the “inevitable ‘molding of char- 
acter,’ as well as the familiar ‘teaches you 
to think’ and the self-evident ‘increases 
your knowledge,’ ” the “high ideals,” “ men- 
tal discipline,” etc. “ Practically none,” he 
exclaims, “mention that they feel they have 
been made more efficient.” He is amused 
that “the writers, without exception, depre- 
cate the pursuit of wealth for its own 
sake!” With a pitying smile he says, 
“One writer calls attention to the fact that 
outside of the college one sees, as a rule, 
a senseless scramble for wealth for its own 
sake, while in the college one finds splendid 
men of high earning power accepting aca- 
demic chairs which give but slight material 
return and enforce living on a modest scale, 
but which at the same time afford oppor- 
tunities for doing the inspiring educational 
work for which the college stands.” Such 
sentiments seem to spell “inefficiency” to 
Mr. Bok! 

To me these college men’s letters and the 
very quotations which are given to show 
that our colleges fail to “make good,” are 
a most gratifying and almost unexpected 
revelation of just the opposite of Mr. Bok’s 
conclusion. If the colleges really inspire in 
our young men such principles and senti- 
ments then they are coming closer to the 
ideal of what an educational institution 
ought to be and do than I had dared to think 
was the case. 

Is there anything we need more at this 
time and in our country than just such 
sentiments? If our colleges did nothing 
more than to impress our young men with 
the wholesome feeling that there are higher 
and better things in life than dollars and 
cents, things much more worth pursuing, 
and preparing oneself for attaining, than 
mercantile success and social luxury, they 
would be doing a service far more valuable 
and important than any “ efficiency” for a 
mere “ business career,” and far more “ prac- 
tical” too in the making of really useful 
citizens and manly men. 


CHILDLESS AMERICANS. 
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The whole article which has given me 
the text for this note clearly proves that 
those college seniors were correct who 
wrote that they who measure the college by 
the dollar-and-cents standard are “ incap- 
able of appreciating the finer things that a 
college may accomplish.” They don’t know 
what education is. At any rate I am satis- 
fied as I never was before, that despite 
much that is lacking, despite great and de- 
plorable and inexcusable faults and imper- 
fections, in our colleges and our whole sys- 
tem of education, nevertheless they are 
“making good” and are worth far more 
than they cost. Let them keep on inculcat- 
ing right principles and fine sentiments and 
lofty ideals in our young people. Our 
country and the world needs them infinitely 
more than anything else, infinitely more 
than even the greatest business efficiency 
or “ practical” money-making ability. 

—The Moravian. 


_— 
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CHILDLESS AMERICANS. 





BY ETHEL WADSWORTH CARTLAND. 





I AM thirty-one years old, of what is called 
native American stock (which in my 
particular case means English and Scotch 
immigrants of 1635), a college woman, wife 
of a clergyman, and mother of four ordi- 
narily beautiful, healthy, intelligent children. 

A few days ago I overheard a sneering 
remark about the American family, described 
as composed of father, mother and two 
children. A bitter prophecy was uttered that 
the good old American stock will soon be a 
thing of the past, since we refuse to have 
children. I felt as though some one had 
seized me by the throat. Since then I have 
been considering whether this can be true; 
if so, why it should be so, and what a tragedy 
it is, if true. I have reviewed my experi- 
ence as a mother; the excuses American 
women offer for their refusal to have chil- 
dren; the right, and only right, attitude for 
us to take, its importance and even its neces- 
sity for our people. 

I counted the families (all native Ameri- 
can stock) on our street. I counted the 
number of children they have, and found 
that in twenty-two families there are forty- 
two children. I was surprised—indeed, dis- 
mayed—in finding an average of about two 
to each family. I had not realized the fact. 

I then recalled the town where we lived 
two years ago, where I was also intimately 
acquainted. On our street, a short one, 
I found nineteen children in nine families 
(again old American stock), slightly over 
two in a family. Then I tried the street on 
which we lived five years ago, in a different 
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one of the New England States, and here 
I found only eighteen children in sixteen 
families. Then in a third New England 
State I tried a certain street in a town 
where I lived previous to my marriage, and 
found that in the eighteen families (again 
old American stock) there were just thirty- 
six children. 

I was in this way convinced that it is 
actually true of New England. I hope it is 
not true of the West and South. But, as 
the East is the oldest part of our country, 
is there not danger that this condition may 
by and by come to pass in the West and 
South also? 

The remark of a young friend about to be 
married also suggested itself—to the effect 
that there was no need of her having chil- 
dren, and she did not intend to have any. 
I recalled a similar remark made to my 
husband by a male friend. Yes, I must 
believe that it is true in New England, and 
intentionally so. In reviewing my list of 
streets, I was struck by the fact that the 
three ministers’ families included have re- 
sectively, four, five, and seven children! 
They form the notable exceptions. Just 
about one-third of the families recalled have 
automobiles ! 

Why is it that we Americans are having 
so few children? Does the high cost of liv- 
ing account for it? That may influence 
some families, but certainly not many, for 
the old American families never had much 
money. If the cost of living has increased, 
so have the bank accounts. Are we not 
marrying later in life? Yes; I married at 
twenty-six, my mother at twenty-two, and 
my grandmother at twenty. But this is a 
trivial reason. Do not people expect to do 
more for their children? Yes; I am a col- 
lege woman, my mother graduated from a 
normal school, but my grandmother had 
only a district school education, with some 
private instruction. Also, my parents hav- 
ing left the farm when young people, there 
was less for their children to be helpful 
about. We do more for our children and 
expect less from them, so we naturally feel 
that we cannot afford to have so many. 

People will be imitative. A friend who 
has but one child, now a young man, recently 
confided in me that she wishes, now, she had 
more children. She said she often thinks 
how much company a daughter would now 
be to her. 

“Why did you not have more children?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, well,” she explained, “ Mrs. B, who 
was married at the time I was didn’t have 
any children at all, neither did Mrs. C or 
Mrs. D. I was quite the exception, with my 
one, and I naturally thought that enough. 
Now, however, I wish I had more—a girl, 
anyway.” 
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Another friend of mine waited until six 
years after her marriage before she began 
to have her family of three children. She 
wished to enjoy some “ pleasure,” save some 
money, and so on, with the customary ex- 
planation. A few days ago she confided in 
me that she was sorry she had waited. 

“T was twenty-six when I was married, 
and my husband was forty,” she explained. 
“We waited those six years—till I was 
thirty-two and he was forty-six. It was 
hard on us both. I guess I was too old. 
Our first baby died at birth, and the two we 
have are so frail! I know, now, it would 
have been better if I had not waited. If I 
had only known how it would be!” 

Then the function of motherhood—how is 
it regarded? With enthusiasm or reverence 
among us, or as an unfortunate accident to 
be deplored or ashamed of? There is much 
talk about “the duties of mothers,” but is 
there much said about the duty of being a 
mother? We admire the Madonna on the 
wall; do we cherish the Madonna in our 
midst? 

In many ways the life of women, in grow- 
ing wider, has grown more shallow. We 
are brought closer together by the tele- 
phone, telegraph, trolleys, rural mail service, 
and other inventions; we have grown more 
social through the mushroom growth of 
clubs and other organizations; school edu- 
cation has contributed its share in increas- 
ing our knowledge of and pleasure in our 
neighbors; but even as these opportunities 
for social enjoyment have come to women, 
so much harder has it become for them to 
give them up, as mothers must. 

With equal education for boy and girl has 
come a different ideal for woman in the 
mind of man. When my father sent me to 
college, a friend of his remonstrated: 

“Why do you send her off to school and 
pay out all that money for her? The first 
thing she does when she graduates will be to 
get married, and then she’ll be no better off, 
nor you either. Women are for domestic 
life, created for it, planned for it, and fitted 
for it; you’re only going to make her dis- 
contented with her life as she’ll find it.” 

Now, however, man generally feels that 
woman should not be denied intellectual and 
social opportunities. Man enjoys and de- 
lights in her attainments in those and other 
fields. Recognizing her hard lot from time 
immemorial, he condones her selfishness and 
commiserates her inevitable sufferings. 

Then, too, work calls women away from 
their homes. They are so well trained to 
work outside the home, there are so many 
congenial occupations and positions they 
may take, that housework and home-keep- 
ing, child-bearing and child-training, have 
not been emphasized in their education or 
prepared for as a probable life-work. With 
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all we do for our daughters, we no longer 
put first the preparation for these most im- 
portant and fundamental duties; but instead, 
music, china-painting, voice-culture, danc- 
ing, deportment, and a thousand other ac- 
complishments, well enough in their place. 
And when the bridal day comes to our girls, 
as it does come to the majority of them, and 
they face domestic duties and motherhood, 
they feel incompetent, and gladly excuse 
themselves for escaping the responsibility 
of them. 

Yes, here we come to the heart of the 
matter. With education for woman has 
come also the knowledge of how she may 
remain childless. And in the practical ap- 
plication of this knowledge she has not real- 
ized that in seeking freedom from care and 
pain she has betrayed the sacred trust im- 
posed on her by the Creator, and that she 
hopelessly and irretrievably wrecks the 
future of her people. The small birth rate 
among the old American stock is mainly 
willful selfishness on the part of the man 
and the woman. Yes, it must be said, the 
old stock, the grand old stock, the fine, culti- 
vated, progressive, loyal, Puritan stock, is 
dying out! The native Americans, my own 
beloved people, are passing from the life of 
the Nation—a passing suicidal! The grand 
old stock that fought the battles of the 
Indian wars and of the Revolution is going 
down and out! The Indians vanish because 
they must. Not so the native Americans; 
they go because they will! 

What suffering do I undergo when I have 
a child?...I am sensitive to all impressions, 
alternating between moods of dreamy happi- 
ness and discontent. Because I do dearly 
love the fluttering touch of baby hands, and 
continually wonder at what God makes 
through me, I feel—scientists and profes- 
sors to the contrary—that all I do at this 
time must modify my child, and I feel 
strongly the need of a man to support, de- 
fend, and encourage me till the deliverance. 
With the birth of the child comes recom- 
pense for all. In the succeeding months, 
especially if a mother is able to nurse her 
child, she reaches the height of living. 
Physically, the shock of bearing the first 
child may be great, and the return to health 


slow, and because of it many women feel . 


that they ought never to bear another, not 
realizing that providing no actual harm has 
been done by the first birth, every succeed- 
ing one will probably be quicker and less 
painful and the return to health speedy. 
The coming of my second child proved a 
blessing in disguise, for my strength had 
never come back fully after the birth of the 
first, yet this one left me fitter physically 
than I had ever been in my life before. The 
others which followed in quick succession 
left me rosy-cheeked and strong. To the 
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nursing mother the tide of life comes flood- 
ing in, and at such times I have felt that I 
could lift mountains, that I could leap rivers 
—that I could accomplish anything materi- 
ally or spiritually that I set out to do. Oh, 
nature loves a mother! She gives her that 
excess of vitality she wishes transmitted to 
the race of men. It means a new revela- 
tion of life for a woman to have a child; 
she sounds then the height and depth of it. 
This is life’s greatest experience for a 
woman; it lays bare the depths of her soul; 
all her virtues and her sins are set before 
her; she is plunged from heaven to hell, 
from hell to heaven. No woman for whom 
it is possible and wise should ever miss the 
adventure. She will see herself for the first 
time; she will stand on the edge of the 
world, and never be the same. Afterwards 
she will have in her possession the most 
valuable thing the world is able to produce 
—a human child, the highest pinnacle of 
creation. What production is of any value 
beside this? It is the greatest contribution 
she can make to her country, to her race, 
and it is a wholly inexcusable neglect on 
the part of any woman if she for selfish 
reasons refuses the gift. 

But oh, the excuses women offer for their 
childnessness! And the medical profession 
seemingly dare not say them nay. I know 
several women who were advised by their 
physicians not to have children, yet who 
have had them and become strong and 
vigorous, though they had never before in 
their lives been well. Nature is inexorable, 
but most often kind. I am reminded of the 
Frenchwoman a friend told me of who 
nearly died at the birth of her first child, 
Three doctors attended her and pulled her 
up from the grave. Her family physician 
warned her never to have another child, as 
it would certainly kill her. Within a year 
her husband died, and the following year 
she remarried. The second husband desired 
a family. He got it! The woman gave 
birth to nine children, and the births were 
so quick that she never had time to call in 
the doctor till after the event. For some 
women pregnancy would no doubt be 
dangerous—and they are excused—but such 
women are so few as to be negligible. A 
friend who had been married six years and 
had remained childless once assured me that 
he did not intend to have a child until he 
had secured $10,000. The following year I 
received a letter from him wife announcing 
the arrival of a son, and declaring that she 
was happier than she had ever been before. 
How the father felt I do not know, but I 
am sure he must have concluded that what- 
ever bank account he had at the time could 
not diminish his own joy. 

While I feel as strongly as any one that a 
woman should refuse to have children if 
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there is fear of the consequences upon the 
child, as in the case of direct insanity, 
tuberculosis, syphilis, inebriety, or other dis- 
eases; that no criminals, paupers, or sub- 
normal parents should have children, this 
should furnish no excuse to ordinary, 
normal parents. Some women are cowards 
and shrink from the pain, as some men are 
lazy and avoid work. Some women fear to 
lose their beauty and form. Some women 
are too prim. Others are too cold. Many 
are too selfish, and crave all the pleasure of 
this life and none of its pain. Some women 
do not like children, and do not think they 
have patience enough to bring up children. 
Almost anything furnishes an excuse. 

How many children should a woman 
have? This question can be answered 
rightly only by the woman herself. Cer- 
tainly as iany as are consistent with her 
health and circumstances. If the spirit is 
willing and the flesh strong, the answer 
will always be sufficient. But too many 
American women are content with two 
children, just enough to take the parents’ 
place, and are unwilling to bear any for the 
upbuilding of the race. They seem satis- 
fied to lavish their love upon just two, to 
permit them to grow up selfish and alone, 
and if any harm strikes down the little ones, 
they then have none to take their places— 
perhaps it is too late for more—and, oh, 
the anguish of the childless home where 
once the little ones made every day radiant! 
And then the childless mother says: 
“Mine ear is full of the murmur of rocking 

cradles!” 
Oh, you selfish American woman, there is 
room for the automobile in your heart and 
home, but the little darlings you might have 
call to you in vain! 

Statisticians inform us that each Ameri- 
can home must have at least four children 
for the perpetuation of the race, and that 
the more fortunate ones should have from 
six to eight to make up for the loss in the 
poorer families. 

There is no other way for us to get our 
children, and without them we native 
Americans will soon vanish from the earth. 
We must drink of this cup of suffering. 
We must sit in this darkened room. We 
must embark on this unknown sea. We 
must look in the face of death. We must 
wrest this treasure from nature for our 
country and our people. Women have a 
world reputation for talking; let us talk 
less and do more. There is but one hope 
for our perpetuation—that same iron will 
that in olden days sustained our forefathers 
in England in their struggle after civil and 
religious liberty, and held them true through 
constant persecution; that same iron will 
which led them to sail the uncharted ocean, 
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to land in the fearsome wilderness of the 
savage and through unimaginable horrors 
still to hew the wood and plant the field, and 
to build up the Nation that is ours. That 
same Puritan conscience and stern devo- 
tion to duty, that same unswerving purpose, 
is the only hope of salvation for our native 
American families. 

Too often we see the childless intellectual 
wife whose conversation holds us en- 
thralled; too often we see the childless 
artistic wife whose productions may be 
world famous; too often we see the child- 
less belle of the evening, glorious as Venus 
of old, who should be at home on her knees 
praying that God would give her a child! 
Too often we see the childless mansion with 
its many rooms, its lawns, fountains, and 
flowers, its fields and woods and farms; and 
on the edge of the estate a little hovel where 
our future citizens crowd each other out into 
the world. Shall we, the native Americans 
of to-day, deliver to others more humble 
the rich and glorious land for which our 
forefathers suffered and died, and where 
they dreamed that we should erect the ideal 
republic as a symbol to the other nations of 
earth? 

“T am she that hath borne no children; 

Yet there is no one hath cursed me, 

I look the same as the others. 

But the nests pity me even; 

The sun—the mother of stars—hath com- 

passion 

Upon me, and saith. 

‘O childless woman! What dost thou 

With all the days I make bright?’” 

—The Outlook. 


ie 
—_— 


THE DEAD LINE. 





“SOME TEACHERS DIE BEFORE THEY ARE READY 
FOR BURIAL.” 


ADDRESS BY DR. SCHAEFFER, 


Sa exegesis of this text is not diffi- 
cult. It means that some teachers 
quit growing before they are ready to quit 
the school-room. What to do with teachers 
who have quit growing, is.a problem vastly 
more difficult to solve. Shall we pension 
them? Or is there a resurrection for teach- 
ers who have reached the dead line? The 
catechism distinctly affirms the resurrection 
of the dead in the world to come, but it does 
not say one word about a resurrection of 
the dead in the domain of pedagogy. 
Evidently one of the best things that can 
be done for the children in our schools, is 
to keep the teachers from dying so long as 
they are not ready to quit the school-room. 
It takes life to beget life. It takes a grow- 
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ing mind to stimulate growth in cther 
minds. Education results primarily from 
the play of mind upon mind, from the inter- 
course of soul with soul, from a life-giving 
force or influence which the teacher exerts 
upon the pupils, causing their intellects to 
think, their hearts to expand, and their 
wills to act in accordance with the laws of 
normal growth and development. Contact 
with nature, access to laboratories and 
libraries, amounts to very little without the 
stimulus and guidance of other minds; the 
savage in the forest or upon the plains is 
in daily contact with nature; but from an 
educational point of view he is no better 
off than the girl who sweeps the laboratory 
or the servant who wheels the books from 
the library to the professor’s study. In 
treatises on education, nature is generally 
spelled with a capital letter, whilst human- 
ity is written and printed with a small h, 
as if rocks, and leaves, and stuffed birds, 
and mountains, and rivers were possessed 
of the attributes of a divine personality, 
endowed with educative powers far above 
the forces which go forth from humanity 
or from the living teacher. Has not the 
time come to emphasize the importance of 
the living teacher, to magnify the Socrates 
behind the desk rather than his method or 
the materials which he utilizes in feeding 
the minds of his pupils and in stimulating 
them to healthy growth and activity? But 
these influences cannot issue from a 
teacher who has reached the dead line, just 
as little as the species can be propagated 
from a dead tree by any process of budding, 
or grafting, or seeding. 

Death is caused by disease. Diseases are 
diagnosed by symptoms upon the evidence 
of which suitable remedies are applied. 
Now gray hairs are not a symptom from 
which you can draw any reliable inferences. 
The best teacher I ever had is now in his 
eightieth year. He is still the best teacher 
and drill-master in the faculty to which he 
belongs. This summer he made a trip 
across the Atlantic. He was reported to 
have been the life of the very large party 
in which he traveled. Age is no sure symp- 
tom of failure in teachers. A teacher who 
continues to grow as the years roll on, is 
like wine that has been mellowed and im- 
proved with age; his instruction possesses 
qualities which resemble the bouquet of the 
wines that have become famous the world 
over. Every student who came in contact 
with Agassiz felt this peculiarity without 
being able to define it in words; and the 
same thing is true of hundreds of teachers 
who have grown gray in the service of their 
profession. For this reason it is all the 
more important that the teachers be kept 
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growing while their years of service con- 
tinue. 

An unfailing symptom of the disease 
under discussion becomes visible at insti- 
tutes and other gatherings of teachers. In 
Pennsylvania we have devised the best sys- 
tem of institutes the world has ever known. 
All the teachers are paid for their atend- 
ance; hence there are no absences except 
by reason of sickness. The revenue from 
the county treasury, from evening enter- 
tainments and from other sources, gives 
us money enough to secure the best talent 
in the English-speaking world. For spe- 
cial work we can divide the institute into 
sections. The general meetings give us the 
inspiration of numbers. Naturally a Penn- 
sylvanian thinks of the annual institute as 
a means for keeping the teachers from 
dying before they are ready for burial. 
But I have noticed that when a teacher is 
rapidly nearing the dead line, he comes 
to the institute as if there were nothing 
more for him to learn. He listens to the 
lectures as the leading member of the 
church listens to the sermon, applying it to 
everybody but himself. I verily believe that 
the teacher who has been in the class-room 
for a decade, needs the stimulating influence 
of an institute or State association far more 
than the beginner who has just come from 
the tonic atmosphere of the Normal School. 

From the annual institute the mind turns 
to the educational journal. No journal pub- 
lished in England or America is quite good 
enough for the teacher who is rapidly mov- 
ing towards the dead line. His condition 
reminds me of a tree on my father’s farm. 


| The last time I visited the old home, the 


tree had lost its leaves. There was no sign 
of life about it. But when the autumn 
winds blew through the dead branches, the 
noise reminded me of a growling pedagogue 
who is continually finding fault with his 
pupils, the course of study, the board of 
directors, the text-books recently adopted 
—in short, with everybody and everything 
connected with the school system. I know 
of no surer symptom that the teacher is 
very near the dead line than this disposi- 
tion to find fault with everything and every- 
body. 

There is a dead line in all professions. 
When a professional man quits studying, it 
is a sure sign that he is going towards the 
dead line. The lawyer hides the fact from 
the public by associating with himself a 
bright young attorney who is willing to do 
the major part of the work, and to accept 
the minor part of the fees in the hope that 
he too may some day attain fame and 
wealth. The physician hides the fact that 
he has quit studying by associating with 
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himself a young doctor fresh from the 
schools and the hospitals, posted on the 
latest methods of diagnosis and treatment. 
In critical cases the senior member of the 
firm is still invited to consultations where 
he is well paid for advice in approval of 
the heroic measures adopted by his younger 
colleague. When a man in the pulpit 
reaches the dead line, some rich man in the 
congregation endows a professorship to 
which the good man is elected, whilst his 
pulpit is filled by a younger and sprightlier 
man. If the professor reaches the dead 
line, the trustees make him professor eme- 
ritus. Henceforth his name and his titles 
grace the pages of the catalogue, but the 
responsibility for efficient instruction rests 
upon younger men who still feel the need of 
achieving a reputation. In the vocation of 
teaching lapse of study means lapse of effi- 
ciency and ultimately innocuous desuetude, 
if not mental stagnation for both teacher 
and pupils. At the University of Tiibingen, 
a young docent of philosophy was inhabili- 
tated, very much to the chagrin of the old 
professor in that department. At the end 
of one semester only two auditors remained 
in his lecture room: the others had gone to 
his younger rival. The wife gave away the 
secret when she expressed surprise at the 
waning popularity of her husband; for said 
she, “ He still lectures from the same manu- 
script which he prepared twenty-five years 
ago, when his lecture room was full to 
overflowing.” 

But it is possible for a teacher to burn 
the midnight oil in study and still to be 
dying at the core of his being. He may 
regard the difficult problem in mathematics 
and the knotty sentence in grammar as ends 
in themselves, and not as means to an end. 
If his chief interest is centered in these 
rather than in the pupil to be taught, he will 
ultimately do more harm than good, be- 
cause his chief interest is concentrated upon 
the wrong object, and he is in perpetual 
danger of rote work, of wearying his 
pupils instead of filling them with interest 
and life. Mechanical iteration is a fault 
that cannot be too severely condemned. 
“Better not to teach or preach than to 
weary.” 

In teaching decimals the first or the 
second time, the charm of novelty hangs 
round the work; but when one has taught 
decimals for ten years in succession, the 
subject is apt to be as stale as victuals 
which have been warmed up over and over 
again. When the wife prepares oatmeal 
for the first time in her new home, the 
charm of novelty lends interest to what she 
is doing; but after she has prepared oat- 
meal 365 times in succession, the novelty 
has departed from the process. If by and 
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by a bright, healthy boy comes creeping 
down stairs, the interest in the preparation 
of the oatmeal is renewed, because interest 
in the growing boy makes her take a deep 
interest in the food which he needs to grow 
into health, strength and maturity. The 
teacher whose chief interest centers in her 
pupils, will never lose her interest in the 
branches which furnish the mental food on 
which those pupils are to grow into strength 
and maturity. To watch the growth and 
development of an immortal mind is a 
source of never-failing interest and stimu- 
lation. Just as the mother’s interest in her 
child causes her to feel an interest in every- 
thing conducive to the welfare of that child, 
so the interest which the teacher feels in 
the individual members of her class, will 
cause her to take a never-failing interest 
in all the branches of the curriculum, and 
in all questions of pedagogy the solution of 
which promises to throw light upon human 
growth and development. In the study of 
the pupil is to be found the tonic which will 
keep the teacher alive and cause her to 
grow so long as she remains in the school- 
room. This kind of study should not be 
confounded with that other kind of study 
which turns on “a pedagogical phantom” 
known as the child, and which consists in 
gathering a mass of statistics to be utilized 
in the preparation of books and review 
articles having as their primary aim the 
achievement of a reputation for original 
work. That kind of investigation is valu- 
able in its place, but so long as those who 
gather the statistics are afraid to ask ques- 
tions of their facts, and to put an interpre- 
tation upon them, very little of real help 
can be expected from that source. The 
quiet assumption that our present methods 
of teaching need a reconstruction based 
upon child study, and the admission that 
the specialists in this line are not prepared 
to give us definite conclusions, whilst an 
entire generation of boys and girls is now 
going through the schools and will have 
passed through the formative period of their 
lives before scientific child-study can hope to 
furnish definite directions, is almost enough 
to make an earnest teacher commit suicide. 
It is not that kind of child-study which is 
here recommended as a means to keep the 
teachers from dying. The cold winds of 
the frigid zone are not conducive to life. 
Warm breezes and sunny skies are needed 
for life and growth. The science which 
deals only with cold figures and dry facts, 
is not the remedy which a teacher needs to 
keep her alive. On the contrary, she needs 
the warm sunshine which comes from the 
study of happy faces and growing minds 
and expanding souls, as these come before 
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her from day to day in her own school- 
room. 

Teachers in the common schools are not 
the only persons who are in danger of 
reaching the dead line. Those who are 
engaged in supervision are equally in 
danger. When the principal of a school 
decides every question from the financial 
point of view, it is a symptom that teaching 
is becoming for him a trade, and a deeper 
study of childhood is the best remedy to be 
prescribed in his case. If a superintendent 
spends all his energies in coddling his school 
board or in trying to impress the com- 
munity with a sense of the importance of 
the work which he is accomplishing, it is 
a sure sign that his chief interest is cen- 
tered in self, not in the children. At other 
times the first dangerous symptom is an 
everlasting desire to introduce something 
new into the course of study. Some one 
has said that it is an awful thing to put an 
inexperienced girl without special training 
in charge of a room full of children, but 
that it is more awful to put a young gradu- 
ate fresh from college in charge of a sys- 
tem of city or borough schools; but I con- 
ceive that it is still more awful to let loose 
upon a body of teachers a lecturer whose 
views on education change every other day. 
If the lecturer happens to be a supervisor 
of schools, the prayer books in use through- 
out the churches should be amended so as 
to include in the litany the petition: “ From 
instability of aim and method in our schools, 
good Lord deliver us.” Only one thing 
worse can be conceived, and that is puting 
the teachers and the pupils under the super- 
vision of a man who has reached the dead 
line—“ dead, but, by a heathenish custom 
of society, unburied.” 


—_ 
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SCHOOLS TO CELEBRATE FARM 
LIFE. 








S° fundamental is the upbuilding of rural 
life, in the opinion of U. S. Commis- 
sioner Claxton, that he thinks the observ- 
ance in the schools of one day each year as 
“ Agriculture and Rural Life Day” should 
become a national custom, instead of being 
confined to a few States, as at present. 
“We can do without some of our anniver- 
saries, if need be,” he says, “to have time 
for this, the most fundamental of all. The 
children in our schools should be given an 
opportunity to pause in their regular work 
and consider the significance of agriculture 
and rural life; the worth and worthiness of 
tillage of the soil; and the beauty and glory 
of simple and sane life in the open country.” 
He points out that in several States 

“ Agriculture and Rural Life Day” has al- 
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ready been introduced into the schools, at 
the suggestion of the Bureau of Education. 
In other States exercises appropriate to the 
purpose are held in connection with Arbor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, or the Harvest 
Home celebration. In order to aid in the 
proper observance of the day, under what- 
ever name it may be celebrated, the Bureau 
has just issued a bulletin containing mate- 
rial that can be used by teachers and others 
in arranging an interesting program. 

“What we are trying to do,” says Dr. 
Claxton, “is to get together in convenient 
form material that will help in the move- 
ment for appreciation of the true value and 
beauty of farm life among all classes of our 
population. The wider observance of Agri- 
culture and Rural Life Day, both in city 
and country schools, will give the coming 
generation a clearer insight than the past, 
has had into the fact that agriculture is the 
basis of national well-being, and that there 
is no more honorable work in life than that 
on the farm.” 


= 
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THE ASTHETIC ELEMENT. 








DUCATION is no longer acquisition, 
but attainment. The best of success 
and happiness is not what one has, but the 
use made of what one has. How much one 
can get, and how little use, is not the ques- 
tion, but rather how much use is made of 
what one gets. The ethical and the esthetic 
are now more vital than the economic; in- 
deed, the economic is now largely ethical 
and esthetic. He is rich and happy who 
can get the most satisfaction out of the 
least, who can make a little do a great deal 
of good. The esthetic element will enable 
a young woman to add more to her attrac- 
tiveness with an inexpensive bow of ribbon 
than another with an outfit of new gar- 
ments. One flower may be made more 
effective in beautifying home or grounds 
than a whole bouquet or a garden. 
Education in esthetics has sometimes 
been misdirected to criticism, teaching one 
to be constantly uncomfortable because 
high art is so rare, while the zsthetic in 
education tends to make one group the com- 
mon things of nature and life into gar- 
lands of beauty. Under the microscope the 
fuzziest leg of any wriggling thing is per- 
fect, while the most perfect bit of polished 
steel is chaos; so the esthetic in education 
teaches one to see beauty in nature, to be 
comfortable in the presence of whatever 
is God-given. Poverty cannot make one 
who can enjoy nature in all its beauty poor, 
wealth cannot make one rich who can find 
no beauty or comfort in the every-day con- 
ditions of life. It was the esthetic at its 
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height that prompted one of our most classic 
poets to write: 


I'd give more for one live bobolink 
Than for a square mile of larks in printer’s ink. 


The wealthy have beautiful paintings in 
their homes, and the public has access to 
high art in museum, art gallery, and public 
library, but few live in the presence of art 
It is as much the duty of the public to pro- 
vide beauty through art for the children 
of the poor and the rich alike in their school 
life as it is to provide heat and sanitation. 
It is as vital a matter to have the best taste 
inspired as to have the body warm, to have 
the sanitation of mind and morals cared 
for as the buildings in which children study. 

Many cities and towns provide art in 
pictures and statuary, all of which con- 
tributes not alone to the esthetic taste, but 
to the best information and highest appre- 
ciation of geography, history, and litera- 
ture, a correlation so simple and useful as 
to win universal approval. The esthetic 
element in youth or maiden contributes as 
much to success, comfort, and culture, as 
information in science, accuracy in mathe- 
matics, or correctness in language; and it 
is intellectually stimulating for one to learn 
how to do “the correct thing” artistically 
in home and society. The esthetic element 
in education has been too long neglected, 
and it is devoutly to be hoped that we are 
to have an educational renaissance that will 
magnify ethical and esthetic ideas, and that 
coming generations will know, enjoy, and 
use the good and the beautiful in nature 
and human nature. 

N. E. Journal of Education. 
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THE MODERN QUEST FOR A 
RELIGION.* 


BY WINSTON CHURCHILL, 











FOr those who have eyes to see and ears 

to hear, I think there can be no ques- 
tion that the world is not as skeptical about 
spiritual things as formerly,—as it was ten 
years ago, for instance, or even five years 
ago. I have among my acquaintance, in- 
deed, many who used to be skeptics. These 





* This thoughtful and suggestive paper by 
the author of “The Inside of the Cup” is 
based upon his address in one of the most 
conservative Protestant Episcopal churches of 
the Pacific coast, where it instantly attracted 
widespread attention. Mr. Churchill subse- 
quently read it before the University of Cali- 
fornia. In response to many requests from 
clergymen, as well as from laymen, for its 
publication, Mr. Churchill has consented to its 
appearance in The Century. It is republished 
here by permission of that magazine. 
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are now willing to admit that there is an 
aspect of this extraordinary age which can-’ 
not be accounted for in their philosophies, 
—an essence which transcends figures and 
mechanics and sense impressions. And it 
is just this essence which the foremost 
minds are finding interesting and vital. 

Judging this essence by its many mani- 
festations (and we may judge it in no other 
way), by its concrete achievements in 
science and politics, philosophy, literature, 
and art, it must be described as power,—a 
power as real, in its own realm, as the phys- 
ical energy radiated by the sun. If we 
needed an authority, other than that of our 
common sense, we might turn to the works 
of the most serious contributors to the 
philosophy of our time, to find that there 
are two kinds of power. The physical 
power that raises, stone by stone, a great 
cathedral to its completion is one variety. 
But there is another power, and a greater 
power, behind the physical; a power which 
springs from the inarticulate longings of 
the masses of the people, and which finds 
its expression through their statesmen and 
their artists, and through their architects, 
who embody these aspirations in lace-like 
stone, in pinnacles and spires pointing to 
the skies. 

One interpretation of history is that this 
spiritual power rises and falls like the waves 
of the sea, and that, paradoxically, both 
the crests and the troughs of it have their 
values for mankind. I spoke of skeptics; 
I hope not slightingly, for we have learned 
to respect honest doubts, to realize that the 
truth is not won by a lazy credulity, but by 
earnest and painful search. Agnosticism 
and pessimism have their uses in checking 
extravagant optimism; and who shall de- 
clare that Darwin and Spencer have not 
brought us nearer to God? Were it not 
for the loathing brought about by sheer 
materialism, by the making of money and 
by thinking in terms of money, by the mad 
pursuit of material pleasures alone, how 
should we be able to arrive at length at the 
lasting worth of the spiritual ? 

A characteristic sign of the rise of one 
of these spiritual waves in history is an 
extreme restlessness. It may be called a 
“divine discontent.” And are there, I won- 
der, many who read these words to-day so 
spiritually numb as not to feel within them 
something of the driving power of that 
mysterious energy which is abroad? That 
same driving power produced the Renais- 
sance, produced Shakspere, produced the 
Reformation, since which the world has 
gone steadily forward. And it is now pre- 
paring to produce a greater age than history 
has ever witnessed. 

Some of you, perhaps, have had the ex- 
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perience of looking at a great work of art 
which at the time you did not quite com- 
prehend, and the meaning of which came 
to you later with an overwhelming signifi- 
cance. Many years have passed since I 
first beheld Michelangelo’s picture, on the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, of 
the creation of man. It made an impres- 
sion on me for the moment, and then sank 
—to lie dormant for years—into that part 
of my being which some philosophers have 
called subconscious, and others the “ greater 
self.” In the meantime, as my life un- 
folded, I was drawn by a series of apparent 
accidents into the vortex of a national 
movement which had for its conscious ob- 
ject the purification of our politics. One 
hot night, as I was seated on the platform 
waiting to address an audience which filled 
a large hall in a town of the Middle West, 
that picture of Michelangelo’s vividly rose 
before me, and suddenly I grasped the 
meaning of it. The artist, I saw then, had 
not depicted a physical creation but a 
spiritual awakening. You recall the pic- 
ture; the finger of God pointing to Adam, 
and the expression of bewilderment, of 
sis of pain of nascent conflict on his 
ace. 

Well, as I looked at that audience, at 
the thousand or more people of all kinds 
who sat there in the heat, listening to the 
speaker, who was expounding a serious sub- 
ject; as I looked at the working-men, at the 
tired women and mothers with children in 
their laps, it seemed to me that if the com- 
posite expression on all those upturned 
faces could somehow have been caught, 
it would have resembled very closely that 
on the face of the awakening man in 
Michelangelo’s picture. 

So, then there is in us all a force driv- 
ing us on to struggle. And some, the most 
fortunate, I think are shoved by apparent 
accidents into the conflict raging about us, 
and find relief in action; discover the amaz- 
ing fact that in working for a cause we are 
at once raised to higher levels of existence. 
But most of us are like boys with cold hands 
looking on at a game. We are sick of eat- 
ing candy, but we don’t understand the 
game. Perhaps it appears ridiculous to 
some of us. Yet we have the feeling of 
being at cross-purposes with life, of being 
at the mercy of any misfortune which may 
strike us and bowl us over. Of having no 
anchorage of love in anything permanent 
and abiding. 

We want a religion. Perhaps we are 
waiting for a new one. We’d plunge into 
life, into usefulness if only we knew what 
life were; but we don’t know. It may be, 
as is often the case to-day, that the concep- 
tion of Christianity given us in our youth 
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has failed to satisfy us, to give us an effec- 
tive sanction. We are unable to say, with 
the conviction of our fathers, “ This is the 
absolute truth.” For one thing, it may seem 
to us that the science and the agnostic critics 
of the age just past have riddled that 
religion. 

We desire to know. These words ex- 
press the dominant yearning of the age. 
Whither shall we turn for a religion, a 
sanction, a guide to life? And thus we 
start off on our modern Pilgrim’s Progress, 
to seek after God, if haply we may find 
Him. 

It is a curious fact that there are some 
who look with longing eyes at the church 
which still stands for external, or what may 
be called supernatural, authority. “ What 
a comfort,” such weary souls exclaim, “to 
be able to have life solved for one in this 
simple fashion, to accept the teachings of 
a church which still claims in a special sense 
to be the guardian of the keys of heaven 
itself, to stop this buzzing in our heads, this 
attempting to think for ourselves!” But we 
find we can’t enter such a church. Perhaps 
we do not grasp at once the significance of 
this fact. It is only after a little that the 
reason becomes plain. We look around us, 
and we perceive at length that every insti- 
tution in our modern government, every dis- 
covery in our modern science from the tele- 
graph which encircles the globe to the cure 
and prevention of disease, has been accom- 
plished against the principle for which that 
church still stands, the principle of having 
our thinking done for us. 

It is of no avail to say that the world 
is no better for these discoveries. That 
would be to deny God’s revelation. We 
see that this imposed authority would 
forbid us, in the most sacred department 
of life, to think for ourselves while we are 
at the same time citizens of a government 
whose very existence depends on our think- 
ing for ourselves. Behind every form of 
government ever devised under the sun 
there is a form of religion which fits it and 
inspires it. Despotism had its religion of 
superstition and fear; democracy has its 
religion of universal education and of in- 
dividual responsibility, which means that 
there must be no organization or interme- 
diary between ourselves and our God. If 
we don’t believe in democracy, we shall 
have difficulty in finding for ourselves a 
country in God’s world as He is shaping it 
to-day. . 

We turn, therefore, reluctantly from this 
ancient church of an imposed authority, 
and continue our quest. And when we be- 


hold the multitude of modern cure-alls 
offered, as many as there are advertise- 
ments in the backs of magazines, we are 
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bewildered indeed. “There are no such 
things in the world,” cry the advocates of 
one of these, “as evil and pain. Deny 
them, and they disappear.” You may have 
the presence of mind to test the logic, the 
capacity for hard and sound thinking, of 
these advocates. “In denying evil and 
pain,” you ask, “did you not really acknowl- 
edge their existences, and fight them?” 
And suddenly, perhaps, there comes into our 
mind the sorrowful and sublime figure of 
Abraham Lincoln, and we exclaim: “ Why, 
evil gave us Lincoln! In fighting evil he 
became what he is to us, and ever shall be. 
Evil and pain must have their uses in the 
scheme of Reality.” 

Should we have the time and the patience 
and the courage to read what is best in 
modern philosophy, we should learn indeed 
something of the use of evil in the world, 
as a part of reality’s logical construction. 
And how, paradoxically, out of evil comes 
good. We should learn the value of the 
hard kind of thinking as distinguished from 
the soft kind. And we should discover 
something else which is of vital importance 
to us in our search, that from Plato onward 
philosophers have lived and toiled, and what 
was false in the teachings of each has died, 
and what was true has been added to the 
slowly accumulating treasure, which has 
grown like a coral reef. And this body of 
truth all the more reputable schools of 
modern philosophy hold in common. Hence 
the very process which has made philosophy 
valuable has been a democratic process, a 
process of free minds working against each 
other. In our century, as freedom and 
education have spread, this process has be- 
come extraordinarily magnified in extent, 
until we shall soon arrive at a time when 
thousands will be thinking clearly where 
one thought before. 

It is of this process we must take account 
in the working out of our own solution. 

If we turn back, now, for a glance at 
the presentation of Christianity given some 
of us in our youth, I think we shall be 
struck by the fact that the righteousness 
which it contained seemed to us a negative 
righteousness; that is, one which did not 
appear to enter vitally into life. Dogmas 
and doctrines are nothing whatever unless 
they are formulas of experience, unless we 
are able to try them out under practical 
conditions and see how they work. Now 
the age in which we live is a positive, dy- 
namic age. There are conflicts going on 
all about us against greed and selfishness, 
for the benefit (on a national scale, mind 
you) of ignorant and suffering humanity. 

There are some good people who decry 
this struggle. An eminent minister of the 
gospel is quoted recently as saying that 
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fighting is the wrong way to go about the 
bettering of conditions. Let our reformers, 
he said in effect, like precious lumps of 
radium, sit still and emanate virtue-particles. 
Now I am very far from denying that the 
very essence of righteousness is that it can 
be radiated, is radiated; but how, it may be 
asked, is righteousness acquired. Is it ac- 
quired by one’s sitting still and absorbing 
it? Is it to be achieved by practising a 
long list of “thou shalt nots”? 

Righteousness, I believe we must all 
agree, is potential energy, to be won, and 
to be won only, by buffeting one’s way up 
a toilsome slope against enemies, against 
that terrible power, incarnate in mankind, 
which is called for lack of a better name, 
evil. Righteousness is growth. The mo- 
ment fighting stops, growth stops, and 
righteousness has ceased to radiate because 
it is dead. 

Which are the men who, like powerful 
electric generators, have radiated it so that 
all mankind is stirred and energized? Are 
they not those who were most hated and 
vilified in their day by the evil-minded and 
the closed minded, because they set their 
faces resolutely against complacent cus- 
toms which wronged humanity and against 
complacent selfishness which sought to de- 
stroy it? We need go no farther for an 
example of this than Jesus Christ. Per- 
haps this is a quality of Christ’s character 
which was not sufficiently emphasized in 
the old teaching. 

The religion we choose, therefore, in 
order to satisfy us, must contain a positive, 
militant righteousness. And it must not 
be a righteousness which has to do only 
with our own souls; it must also have a 
social meaning. In other words, it must 
have, in a democracy, something to do with 
the State. If this be so, let us call this 
positive righteousness the New Patriotism. 
Patriotism and religion have come hand in 
hand down the ages. If we believe in the 
New Patriotism, and if whatever religion 
we adopt be not in harmony with it, then 
we shall be doing violence to our deepest 
instincts. 

Let us see of what the New Patriotism 
consists. 

First, it involves, for the man or woman 
who has adopted it heart and soul, a change 
in the motive of life. The old motive in 
government lay in the acquisition of prop- 
erty; the new lies in service. This is not to 
say that, in an imperfect world, we should 
not acquire and hold property, but that we 
must subordinate this motive to the new and 
higher one. And when we look at the types 
which are the extreme expressions of each 
motive, we see that the first tends to make a 
man of ability into a Tweed, while the sec- 
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ond produces a personality like Miss Jane 
Addams of Chicago. This change of motive 
is called by psychologists “rebirth.” “Ex- 
cept a man be born again, he shall in no 
wise see the kingdom of God.” 

Second, the New Patriotism proclaims 
a positive and militant righteousness. It is 
by no means a gentle optimism, because it 
acknowledges the problem of evil and grap- 
ples with it. It seeks to put into govern- 
ment the maxim, “I am my brother’s 
keeper.” 

Third, a striking note of the New Pa- 
triotism is open-mindedness, teachableness, 
and hence capacity for growth. Its great- 
est enemies are those with closed minds, 
the Pharisees of the modern world, who 
maintain that things are best as they are, 
“who neither go in themsleves, neither 
suffer those who are entering to go in.” 

Fourth in the New Patriotism may 
be mentioned the principle of individual 
worth, and this leads logically, through 
universal suffrage, to individual responsi- 
bility and democracy. We must, in gov- 
ernment, trust those whom God trusts in 
His divine scheme. “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

And fifth, in the New Patriotism we are 
beginning to recognize at last that “man 
cannot live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” We realize that it would not be 
sufficient to give, by legal decree, food and 
warmth and certain material luxuries, to 
our cold and starving brothers; that dis- 
content and selfish greed are not to be 
overcome by distribution. Of what sig- 
nificance, otherwise, were the yearning 
which pervades all elements of the nation 
today? Art, literature, science, music, 
and philosophy have their place,—yes, and 
religion. Are we not seeking fora religion? 

Now, in whatever religion we adopt, are 
we going to throw these constitutents of 
the New Patriotism away? That would 
be to deny the very process by which truth 
accumulates, to set our faces against the 
evolution of the centuries, to refuse to use 
the science and the modern economic 
knowledge which makes to-day, for the 
first time in history, the relief of human 
suffering on a national scale possible. But, 
if these constitutents are to be embodied in 
our acts, they must perforce form part of 
our religion. 

We shall have to admit, however, that 
they are taken bodily out of the gospels 
of a religion many of us thought we had 
discarded! Some persons will make the 
objection immediately that these constitu- 
ents of the New Patriotism are not reli- 
gion, but a system of ethics; that they are 
covered by the golden rule. Ethics is not 
religion. Religion is motive power. Let 
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us admit it frankly. And these same per- 
sons, perhaps, will call this “ boiled-down ” 
Christianity, with all that is repugnant to 
modern enlightenment eliminated. 

Can we dismiss Christianity so summar- 
ily? If we are really open-minded, ought 
we not to give the evolution of nineteen 
centuries a chance to be heard? 

“But,” there are those who answer, 
“where shall we begin? There are many 
books, as you have said. There are many 
opinions. And the Bible itself has been 
torn in pieces by what is called historical 
criticism.” 

My purpose in writing this article is to 
suggest a manner of going about the task. 
In the first chapter of John it is written: 

In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
... All things were made by him; and with- 
out him was not anything made that was 
made. ... In him was life; and the life was 
the light of men... . And the light shineth 
in darkness; and the darkness comprehended 
it not... . And the Word was made flesh, and. 
dwelt among us. 


We are all familiar with these worider- 
fully beautiful verses, beautiful and mys- 
terious. They are, we know, philosophy, 
the prevailing philosophy of the Romam 
Empire at the time this gospel was writ- 
ten, the neo-Platonic. It is the province of 
philosophy to explain spiritual phenomena, 
just as it is the province of physical science 
to explain physical phenomena. There had 
appeared, in obscure Palestine, a religious 
phenomenon of extraordinary magnitude, 
an indivdual so great that he had stirred 
all who heard and saw him; and who, after 
he had suffered death on the cross had 
kindled, through his apostles, tens of thou- 
sands throughout the length and breadth of 
the empire. Here was a man incandescent 
with the Spirit of God as no man had ever 
been known to be before. 

Therefore John, the unknown author of 
the fourth gospel, often called the spiritual 
gospel, accounted for this Event in terms 
of the neo-Platonic philosophy which he 
knew. The “Word !” which he mentions, 
the Greek Logos, the “ inner spirit of ration- 
ality, which constitutes the very soul of the 
universe,” may be freely translated, I think, 
as the decree of the Spirit of the universe 
as to the meaning of our finite life, as to 
how life should be lived in this world in 
order to develop ourselves and do God’s 
will. It is plain that this message could be 
brought home most effectively to groping 
humanity if it were actually lived in its 
completeness by a human being who incar- 
nated it. 

One of the comforts of the most mod- 
ern, and I think most dependable, of our 
schools of philosophy I have delayed men- 
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tioning until now. This is that, after 
nineteen centuries, it is corroborative rather 
than critical of this principle of the Incar- 
nation as set forth by John. So far as true 

Christianity goes, this philosophy is con- 
structive and not destructive. And in the 
latest work of one of the most profound 
of English idealistic thinkers we may find 
the principle laid down that “ self-sacrifice 
is the logical structure of Reality,” and 
much more that I have not time to enter 
into. 

I am going to take, in conclusion, the 
vital principle in this modern philosophy 
and apply it to Christianity, and that is 
the principle of Individuality, or Person- 
ality. When we read the gospels, we 
must bear in mind that they were written 
by zealous authors primarily to convert 
their readers to Christ, at a time when 
there was no science in the modern mean- 
ing of the word; when there were no criti- 
cal biographical standards, no publications 
in the modern sense, no swift means of 
communication. Through tradition much 
extraneous matter has crept into these rec- 
rds. How are we to tell what is true and 
what is false concerning Christ? 

Let us see, now, what happens when we 
‘apply to the gospels this principle of an 
enlightened philosophy—Personality. Let 
us take up our four gospels and begin to 
read them as though it were for the first 
time. Gradually, as we read on, keeping 
our minds free, a Personality begins to 
emerge from the pages; dimly, at first, but 
little by little becoming clearer until it 
stands out before us as a definite unity. It 
is a Personality whose utterances are not 
literal or dogmatic, yet are filled with hid- 
den truths that keep dawning on us; a 
Personality capable of lightning-like wrath 
and incredible tenderness; of humor, of pa- 
tience, of inflexible will; of a positive, mili- 
tant righteousness which fights the battles 
of humanity. He understands evil and its 
power, and knows all the longings, all the 
discouragements of the human heart. 

And it may befall, with this wonderful 
figure rising before us, that we find our- 
selves exclaiming: “This is in harmony 
with that Personality! That is not. He 
couldn’t have said this, or done that! It 
isn’t in character! It isn’t his expression!” 
Thus we pfactise our own criticism. 

Scholars of the agnostic age through 
which we have just passed declared that 
the teaching of this Personality failed to 
deal, for instance, with art, as contrasted 
with the religion of the Greeks. But what 
is it in Millet’s reapers, in Rodin’s toilers, 
that appeals to us so strongly? By the 
power of the personality of these artists 
the humble figures are transformed, are 
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given a meaning. That is what art does, 
whether it is painting or writing or living, 
it gives a meaning, through personality, 
to the every-day things we see around us, 
So, gathered up into the Personality of the 
Christ, illuminated by its dazzling light, 
we behold picture after picture of homely, 
every-day existence ; the publican at his table, 
the harlot in tears, the children at their joy- 
ous games in the market-place, the sower, 
the reaper, the peasants on the threshing 
floor, fan in hand, to purge the grain of 
chaff. All of these are his figures, even 
that of the smug, self-righteous Pharisee in 
his phylacteries ! 

But again the critic interposes. Christ’s 
teaching, he declares, is not original. Bud- 
dha also taught some of the things Christ 
taught, and Epictetus others, and the an- 
cient Indians had the conception of rebirth. 
Socrates, too, died for mankind. Let us 
admit it all, acknowledge the debt the world 
owes to these personalities; but still the 
mystery is not solved. Socrates, in dying 
for the truth, did indeed die for mankind. 
But let us question ourselves. While Socra- 
tes’ death was valuable, was it as valuable 
for us? While Socrates’ personality was 
great, was it as great, as significant, as that 
of Jesus Christ? 

The point does not lie in what Christ 
taught, or in what Socrates or Buddha 
taught. If these ideas could be spoken in 
a colorless voice by a phonograph, or writ- 
ten in a book without giving some expres- 
sion of a life, of a personality behind them, 
they would not appeal very strongly to us. 
No, it is these ideas incorporated by ex- 
perience into the life of a man that move 
us. What we actually, if unconsciously, 
do is to judge ideas by the personalities 
they make, just as we judge the quality of 
a food by its results in the body. We look 
at the man and see what these ideas, incor- 
porated into his character, have made him. 

And the only way we can measure per- 
sonality is by the standard of Personality. 
Hence it may be that we shall arrive, 
through the open-minded contemplation of 
the Personality in the gospels, at the con- 
clusion that it exceeds in dignity and great- 
ness and power all other personalities which 
have come within our ken. We may see at 
length that an all-inclusive Personality, in- 
carnate of the word of life, must gather 
within itself every content, every word of 
truth, every act of self-sacrifice of those 
other personalities which have gone before 
or succeeded it. 

It will be strange indeed if we do not 
arrive at the further conviction that the 
world has still, in Jesus Christ, something 
to grow into instead of out of, and that 
when we shall have reached the boundaries 
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He has set it will be time enough to think 
of a new prophet and of a new religion. 
But until then, until our spirtual evolution 
shall have filled the frame He made He 
must remain for us the “Word” of John, 
the Logos, life’s secret and solution. As 
the ages roll on, stars glow for us anew 
out of the sky, stars which the astronomers 
tell us have been there all the time, whose 
light has been so long in reaching us. And 
thus, out of that Personality, new and shin- 
ing truths are still apearing to our spiritual 
vision. 

What is it we have lacked? What is 
it that made us lukewarm and unhappy? 
Is it not that, somehow, Jesus had lost 
His incandescence as the one all-inclusive 
Personality, as the only begotten Son of 
God, who suffered and died for our sakes, 
that we might have life, and have it more 
abundantly? And does not something deep 
within’ us, deeper than ourselves, tell us 
that if the Spirit of God were to come to 
us, were to take on our finiteness, He must 
come in just that way,—subject Himself 
to all, and rise again conquering the con- 
ditions created by our moral evils and sins, 
into His sublimer essence by self-sacrifice, 
“the logical structure of all Reality”? 
Would He not through personality, and 
personality alone, have given us just that 
message, inspired us with just that love, 
just that conviction of His patience, of His 
forgiveness, of His support and consola- 
tion? How otherwise, indeed, could He 
have made Himself manifest save by in- 
carnate Personality? 


“ And the light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not.” 


—The Century. 


— 


PROBLEM OF THE SPELLING BOOK. 





REV. C. ELVIN HAUPT, 


i accurate spelling and correct pro- 
nunciation of words, in our English 
tongue, drawn from so great a variety of 
languages, ancient and modern, present dif- 
ficult problems to our writers and speakers. 

With twenty-six Roman characters and 
quite a variety of special combinations we 
attempt to produce the myriads of what 
Hamlet calls “Words! words! words!”; 
from the solitary egotistic to the sesqui- 
pedalian pomposity of compounded hyphen- 
ated verbiage. 

Time was when every writer spelled ar- 
bitrarily; hence diphthongs, triphthongs, 
digraphs and trigraphs were introduced; in 
order to convey to the ear or eye the thought 
vested in syllables. 
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In the make-up, we now have five regu- 
lar Roman and two special vowel signs (the 
latter being w and y) ; nineteen regular and 
two special consonant signs (w and y) ; to- 
gether with twenty or more combined vowel 
sounds: ae, oe, ei, ie, OU, au, aw, 00, Oa, ay, 
ea, ee, uy, OW, ey, EW, Oy, eau, ieu, eye, etc. 

We have always hitherto made spelling 
laws arbitrarily and our pronunciation has 
been equally subjective. We say amen in 
one way and sing it in another. Custom 
in one city gives a word certain sounds that 
elsewhere are pronounced otherwise. [Think 
of “cigars” and “segars”!] 

In trying to remedy matters a simplified 
form of spelling has been offered, adopted 
and is being used in some places; but which 
has evoked a storm of opposition on the 
part of scholars, philologists, news-writers, 
printers, dictionary-makers, and literary 
folk; because not all those who spell by the 
new rules are agreed as to just how the 
words spelled are to be written. Greater 
confusion is therefore likely to result. 

Fortunately, however, another plan, (via 
phonograph), is open to us, and it is doubt- 
less, much the wiser way to relief. It is 
merely to adopt just one character for one 
sound: 7. e., to spell and print each sound 
in but one way. 

True there may be some objections and 
difficulties, which are to be expected. It 
may be thought too laborious to change at 
once our present way of writing. The 
whole system may seem too novel, too 
strange and, to some, absurd and unneces- 
sary. In the judgment of some all the 
sounds may not be well represented. The 
change may, to others, appear too radical 
and the forms appear too unique. But no 
one of these obstacles is invincible or in- 
surmountable. “Every beginning is diffi- 
cult” as the Germans say; but the advan- 
tages resultant from the development of 
such a plan are very many. 

1. There will be only one sound for each 
character and it will be the only way in 
which the sound is represented. 

2. The pronunciation by all persons of 
all words will grow more alike. 

3. The accurate pronunciation will be 
known as readily as the alphabet itself is 
known. The very sight of the character 
will tell how to say it. 

4. It will be as easy to teach and to write 
orthoepy as it is orthography. 

5. The construction of language, by wri- 
ter and printer, will be more convenient 
and rapid. 

6. Greater satisfaction and simplicity will 
be readily attained and nothing will be dis- 
turbed. 

7. Children will learn to read and spell 
much faster and more easily. 
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8. There will be fewer letters in many 
long words. 

To make nearly all the words in our Eng- 
lish language there are merely thirty-one 
sounds or breathings needed. These are 
(as consonants and vowels): 1, A (as in 
fate) ; 2, A (as in far); 3, A (as in fall) ; 
4, A (as in fat); 5, B; 6, D; 7, E (as in 
me); 8, E (as in met, carrying also the A 
sound as in fare) ; 9, F; 10, G (as in gay) ; 
11, H; 12, I (as in pine) ; 13, I (as in pin) ; 
14, J (carrying also the G sound, as in cage) ; 
15, K (carrying also the C sound, as in 
cake); 16, L; 17, M; 18, N; 19, O (as in 
note); 20, O (as in not); 21, P; 22, R; 
23, S (carrying also the C sound, as in 
cede) ; 24, T; 25, U (as in tube) ; 26, U (as 
in pull) ; 27, U (as in nut); 28, V; 29, W 
(as in we) ; 30 Y (as in ye) ; 31, Z. 

We might have recourse to phonography 
but this is not essential; the marks or 
characters not being necessarily changed. 
The only modifications in the letters, as we 
now use them, would be of those vowels 
that have two, three, or four sounds. Thus, 
A would be written, or printed in four posi- 
tions, to secure each proper sound of the 
vowel (A, >, VY, «). E long could be 
printed with “E” (small capital); and e 
short with “e” (lower case) ; I and O could 
be classified in the same manner. U could 
have three (U, > and u). The consonants 
that should be spared are c, q and x, whose 
sounds are easily given by other letters. 
The sound of a as in ware is precisely that 
of e in wear. A few diphthongs, like ou 
(in loud) and ow (in now), may also be 
needed. 

Sound writing and reading are so much 
more simple, symmetrical, correct and up- 
to-date that it appeals to the good judg- 
ment of all as being easiest to teach the 
children and the quickest to follow. But 
this improvement cannot begin in the news- 
paper offices nor among the dictionary- 
makers, It must start in the primary 
school and come forward with the growth 
of years, from the spelling-book. And, 
if, at some future day, thirty-one simple 
phonographic strokes can be adopted by 
the sanction of common consent, much 
after the style of the shorthand of to-day, 
in the place of the present somewhat elabo- 
rate and slowly written characters; and 
these marks, instead of being run together, 
as the reporters use them; are printed each 
separately and on the line; the problem of 
easy and rapid spelling, pronunciation and 
writing will be reduced to a minimum. B 
the use of these sounds nearly all dipth- 
thongs, digraphs, tripthongs and trigraphs 
will become useless and disappear. The 
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etymology of all words will simply be re- 
tained by our linguists in their study of 
Greek, Latin and other tongues, etc., and 
our dictionaries will preserve it constantly. 


<a 
—<e- 


THE HAPPINESS OF GIVING. 








“Tr seems to me that Mrs. Willis doesn’t 
look very well,” young Mrs. Willis’ caller 
said out in the hall, as she glanced back at 
the old lady who sat listlessly by the window. 

“T don’t know what is the matter with 
her,” young Mrs. Willis answered, with a 
touch of impatience in her voice. “I’m 
sure nobody could be kinder to his mother 
than Fred is. She has the sunniest bed- 
room, and we always try to have her old 
friends in whenever she wants to see them. 
Of course, it must be hard to give up her 
own home after she has been mistress of it 
for over forty years, but what else can we 
do?” 

As the caller went down the steps the 
postman came up. There was only one let- 
ter, and that was for old Mrs. Willis. Her 
daughter-in-law handed it to her and then 
went off about some household task. When 
she came back, fifteen minutes later, old 
Mrs. Willis, excited and eager, was tying 
on her bonnet. 

“T’ve got to go downtown, Julia,” she 
said: “T’ll be back in time for dinner.” 

She came back at exactly six o'clock. 
Her bonnet had slipped to one side and 
there was a tired flush on her face, but her 
arms were full of bundles and her eyes 
were sparkling joyously. 

“T’ve got those towels you wanted, 
Julia,” she announced, “and there’s a box 
of preserved ginger for Fred—you didn’t 
know he loved it, did you? And that’s a 
handkerchief for Norah, and the rest are 
little things for other people.” 

“But—I don’t understand,” Julia stam- 
mered. 

Old Mrs, Willis lifted her shining face. 
“Tsn’t that like me to forget to tell you! 
Why, ’twas an old debt I’d forgotten about 
—ten dollars—that came to-day from Mary 
Dodson. My, but I’ve had a good time! 
I’ve got three dollars left, and I’m going 
to give Lydy a treat tomorrow!” 

Julia’s eyes met her husband’s with a sud- 
den comprehension. Three years without 


a dollar of her own with which to give any 
one a treat—mother, to whom giving had 
been the very breath of life! 
“Oh,” Julia cried, under her breath, 
“how could we—how could we!” 
Youth’s Companion. 
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WHAT TEACHERS SHOULD READ. 





dae other day, says the Examiner, one 

of the lecturers before our teachers’ 
institute took for his topic the very impor- 
tant one of what our teachers should read. 
As a rule, the subject of general informa- 
tion, in order to measure the range of a 
teacher’s knowledge or capacity, is not 
given much attention by examiners. They 
are content to test ability by examinations 
into what the proposed teacher knows of 
the average text-books used in the school 
room. It is possible for one to know these 
by heart and yet have none of the mental 
uplift and inspiration which come from a 
reasonable acquaintance with history, phi- 
losophy and polite, classic literature. 

But reading is not for a class; it is for 
all of us. It is not only incumbent on the 
teacher to read to know and be inspired, but 
the matter of books is something of vast 
concern to every household, to young and 
old, to private and professional man and all 
others who wish to have intelligence above 
the clods of the earth. Recently Dr. Butler 
discussed this topic, and the New York Sun 
has made some judicious remarks on his 
report that we submit both for the benefit 
of our teachers and all others who have in 
any way the care of rearing the young. 
The Sun well says: 

In his yearly report Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler deplores “too much slovenly read- 
ing matter” as an obstacle to education, 
“the substitution of quantity for quality,” 
and recalls the fact that the great lawyers 
of the Colonial period and the makers of 
the Constitution had few, but the fittest, 
books; knew well a few first rate books. 

One reason aside from insufficient or in- 
competent instruction in the schools for the 
so often complained of illiteracy, so to 
speak, of college students is probably to be 
found in the mass of juvenile stories which 
the Carnegie and other libraries feed to 
them and which they skim through at the 
double quick, getting no permanent impres- 
sion. Their great-grandfathers read over 
and over and assimilated a handful of books. 
The little dingy or tattered home collection 
was often their school, college and univer- 
sity. Let us read over again Nicolay and 
Hay’s description of Abraham Lincoln’s 
boyhood studies: 

“His reading was naturally limited by 
his opportunities, for books were among the 
rarest of luxuries in that region and time. 
But he read everything he could lay his 
hands upon, and he was certainly fortunate 
in the few books of which he became the 
possessor. It would hardly be possible to 
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select a better handful of classics for a 
youth in his circumstances than the few 
volumes he turned with a nightly and daily 
hand—the Bible, ‘Esop’s Fables,’ ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe, ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a 
history of the United States, and Weems’ 
‘Life of Washington,’ These were the best 
and these he read over and over till he 
knew them almost by heart.” 

Almost by heart! Fortunate the child 
who has lived with a few books. In a world 
of volumes swollen to intolerable dimen- 
sions there are still but a few books. They 
are those we make our own; that shape the 
mind, store the memory, are the foundation 
and the discipline of our intellectual life. . 


— 
=i 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 








F the hundreds of measures enacted by 
each session of Congress, a few stand 
out as more vitally affecting the welfare of 
the nation, as a whole, than others. The 
so-called “Land Grant Act” of July 2, 
1862, is one of these. By this act there was 
laid the foundation for the establishment of 
a so-called “Land Grant College” in each 
state of the Union. The scope of these in- 
stitutions is comprehensively described in 
the act in these words: “The leading ob- 
ject shall be, without excluding other scien- 
tific and classical studies, and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, in such manner as the 
Legislatures of the states may prescribe, in 
order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life.” 
This grant was accepted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature in 1863 and the faith of 
the state pledged to carry it into effect. 
The Pennsylvania State College is the insti- 
tution in the Keystone State which has been 
established upon this broad foundation. 
The organization of the Institution con- 
sists of five great schools, including agri- 
culture, engineering, mining, natural science 
and liberal arts, as well as a department of 
home economics. A plant whose value ex- 
ceeds $2,000,000 has been developed. The 
number of students has increased from 433 
in I910-I1 to 1976, the enrollment in the 
year 1912-13. This present number is dis- 
tributed among the several schools as fol- 
lows: School of Agriculture, which includes 
two-year course students, 851; Engineer- 
ing, 754; Liberal Arts, 64; Mines, 99; 
Natural Science, 164; Department of Home 
Economics, 44. In addition to the four 
years’ course, the School of Agriculture 
offers a very practical two years’ course, 
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(in which 195 students were enrolled dur- 
ing the past year), as well as a twelve 
weeks’ course and correspondence courses. 

Of the thirty-two four years’ courses 
offered by the College, nine are given by 
the School of Agriculture. These are as 
follows: Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, 
Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Botany, Dairy Husbandry, Forestry, 
Horticulture and Landscape Gardening. 
Five years ago, a few more than fifty stu- 
dents were pursuing courses in agriculture 
which required their presence throughout 
the college year. During the present year, 
as already indicated, there are about 851 
students enrolled in these courses. 

Following the passage of the Act estab- 
lishing institutions for the teaching of 
young men and women, it was recognized 
that there should be an institution in each 
state engaged in research work to develop 
the underlying principles of agriculture 
which should form the basis for instruction 
and have a practical application to farm 
practice. In 1888, the Hatch Act was 
passed by Congress establishing an experi- 
ment station in every state of the Union, 
and almost without exception these have 
been correlated with the Land Grant Col- 
leges. The facts which have been devel- 
oped by the Experiment Stations within the 
last three decades are having a powerful 
influence in reshaping the agriculture of the 
country. 

Agronomy.—The college owns and con- 
trols 1,074 acres of land, about 850 of which 
are under cultivation. Few colleges have 
an area equal to this. Both experimental 
and practical farming are carried on. The 
results of experiments are therefore co- 
ordinated with farm practice. Among the 
projects, which stand out prominently as 
supplying data having a direct bearing upon 
the farming of the state, may be mentioned 
the general fertilizer experiment, variety 
tests of farm crops, the treatment of grass 
lands and pastures, the effect of lime, and 
the value of different rotations for the im- 
provement of worn out land; the growing 
of alfalfa, plant-breeding, tobacco investi- 
gations, a soil survey of the state, with a 
study of the adaptations and needs of differ- 
ent soil types. 

Live Stock—The College and Station 
has the most varied and extensive equip- 
ment of live stock belonging to any institu- 
tion in the North Atlantic States. It ranks 
fifth in the United States, except in respect 
to horses. Pure-bred breeding herds of 
Shorthorn and Aberdeen-Angus cattle, as 
well as representatives of Galloway and 
Hereford breeds, are maintained. Flocks 
of Shropshire and Merino sheep for breed- 
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ing, in addition to representatives of other 
breeds, are included in the live stock equip- 
ment. Berkshire, Duroc Jersey, Chester 
White, Tamworth and Yorkshire swine are 
kept. Flocks of poultry, representative of 
the leading breeds, are maintained. 

Dairying.—The institution has one of the 
best constructed and equipped dairy build- 
ings in the United States. A herd of sev- 
enty-five Guernsey cows, some of which are 
pure-bred, provide the basis for experi- 
mental work in feeding and for student 
work in judging. A few representatives of 
other dairy breeds, including Ayrshire, 
Jersey and Holstein are kept. The instruc- 
tion and the experiments in farm dairy and 
commercial creamery work are so extensive 
that much more milk is required than can 
be produced by the College herd. A com- 
mercial creamery is therefore maintained. 

Horticulture—The thirty acres of apple 
orchard on the College farm, together with 
co-operative experiments in twelve orchards 
throughout the state, constitute the most 
extensive inquiry into causes affecting yield 
and quality of apples. Through proper fer- 
tilization alone, yields have been increased 
over 100 per cent. Pioneer work has been 
done in the standardization of the lime- 
sulphur spray and a comprehensive bulletin 
has been issued upon the control of insects 
and diseases affecting horticultural crops. 
Extensive investigations are being con- 
ducted with cabbage, asparagus and to- 
matoes. 

Animal Nutrition—The Respiration Ca- 
lorimeter is a piece of apparatus designed 
to determine the energy-producing value of 
feeds offered to the animal in the same 
manner in which the analysis of coal may 
indicate its value for producing heat or 
energy when burned under the boiler. This 
work is purely scientific in character and 
is without parallel in the world. It is doing 
more to revolutionize the theory of feeding 
than any other single agency. 

In addition to these main lines of work, 
the other departments of the Institution, 
including botany, experimental agricultural 
chemistry and forestry, are engaged in en- 
deavoring to solve important problems 
which fall within their respective spheres. 

Agricultural Extension—The College 
recognizes that as a public institution it has 
a duty to perform outside of its own walls. 
The facts which the Experiment Station 
has developed must be made to serve the 
people. The work of the School of Agricul- 
ture and Experiment Station is three-fold: 
instructional work, experimental work and 
the carrying of the results of research work 
to the farmers of the state, in order that 
this work may be made practically helpful. 
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Departments of Agricultural Extension 
have therefore been established in prac- 
tically all of the Agricultural Colleges of 
the country. This Department is the link 
which connects the farmer with his Ex- 
periment Station, the only scientific insti- 
tution of the kind in the state. It is in- 
tended to serve all the people and will 
gladly render assistance in so far as the 
number of men and amount of funds at its 
command will permit. Research bulletins, 
giving detailed results of experiments, are 
published periodically. For bulletin, or for 
other information, address President, State 
College, Pa. 


ASKING QUESTIONS. 





QUESTIONS BY THE PUPIL THE TEST OF GOOD 
TEACHING. 





SUPT. H. J. WIGHTMAN. 





LITTLE journey to the high school 

class room to study the actual prac- 
tice and to note whether the highest aims of 
education and the highest ideals of instruc- 
tion are in evidence and to make helpful 
suggestions to those teachers who are open- 
minded for better results. 

“ Efficiency of a school must be measured 
by the efficiency of its class room practice; 
the thing that the pupil is doing is the thing 
that counts.” The number of questions 
asked in a recitation period is surely a fac- 
tor in measuring the efficiency of the teach- 
ing. In ten observations the number of 
questions, in a 45-minute period, asked by 
the teacher ranged from 68 to 234. The 
average number of questions for a day’s 
activity of a high school pupil is 395 (540). 
If the purpose of the question is to perfect 
thought and evoke expression, can the re- 
sult be other than negative when a teacher 
in 40 minutes asks 150 questions and gets 
150 answers averaging over 3 questions and 
3 answers a minute? 

With the scientific teacher the recitation 
is a conversation hour to establish ideals, 
form habits of thought and action, develop 
reflection and ability to classify knowledge, 
convert dry facts into living knowledge, 
train versatility and clearness in thought 
and expression, etc. In this the teacher 
cannot do nearly all of the talking. With 
the mechanical teacher the recitation is a 
period for pumping facts into or out of the 
storage reservoir of the mind, or pouring 
into the note books an assortment of facts 
and skeleton forms. 

A rate of 100 to 200 questions and an- 
swers per class period through the day is 
deadly to the nervous organism. When do 





pupils get time to think or reflect? Will 
such a practice produce clear, straight 
thinkers? This large number of questions 
means that the teacher carries the trend of 
the lesson through his questions and his 
leading explanatory remarks and the pupil 
can merely play a most insignificant part 
in the game. Even English lessons are 
frequently no better than others in secur- 
ing correct diction, freedom of expression 
and distinct enunciation. The large num- 
ber of questions suggests that there is no 
time in the mechanics of the school room 
to cultivate the gentle art of expression. 

Sometimes the failure to elicit good ex- 
pression is due to the fact that teachers 
have adopted the lawyers’ practice of em- 
bodying in the phraseology of their ques- 
tions the substance of the subject under 
discussion, allowing the pupils merely to 
punctuate the story now and then with 
monosyllabic answers. It sometimes seems 
that the teacher is so gratified to catch a 
glimmer of an idea from a pupil that he 
will promptly seize it, amplify it and clothe 
it fittingly, the pupil meanwhile thinking 
he has said something creditable; or the 
teacher is content to pick a portion of an 
answer here and a portion there without 
requiring pupils to collect and round out 
these tid-bits into a complete thought. 

In one day’s observation in high school 
out of 275 questions taken down I found 
only two questions or comments touching 
upon the expression or English of the pu- 
pils. In one English class 115 questions 
were asked and the pupils’ answers aver- 
aged less than three words to a question. 
The teacher did all the summarizing so as 
to have it well done. When any pupil 
started to make a recitation the teacher 
would catch at the first glimmer of an idea 
and then round out the recitation for the 
pupil. The child had no chance at all, in 
this class, to exercise his intelligence if he 
had any. The teacher’s customary question 
consisted of a string of about three ques- 
tions which so summarized the point that 
a word or two would round it out. The 
teacher probably used in this one recitation 
more than 2,000 words in questioning and 
answering and summarizing the lesson for 
the pupils. It was a remarkably spirited 
lesson leaving no detail of subject-matter 
untouched, but it treated the most trivial 
incident with as much force as the most 
far-reaching topic. There was no consid- 
eration of relative values. Judged from 
scientific standards, which make the pupil 
the principal character in the play, this 
lesson was a magnificent failure. 

It is inconceivable that teachers need to 
ask 16- or 17-year old pupils 100 to 125 ques- 
tions in order to find out whether or not 
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they have learned a 5-page lesson if the 
questions are of the right sort. 

One high school investigator concludes 
that the reason why our pupils gain so little 
in intellectual power is because our teachers 
do the intellectual work. Verbal memory 
and superficial judgment in reality are the 
largest assets of the high school pupil. 
Independent thinking, healthy, intellectual 
initiative, teaching boys and girls how to 
study and command their own intellectual 
forces, cultivating judgment, developing 
capacity for comprehending motives and 
seeing underlying reasons, organizing mate- 
rial and summarizing results, measuring 
relative values—these in real practice do 
not seem important. 

“Hearing the lesson or, ‘backing the 
book,’ is the function of high school edu- 
cation as expressed by actual practice.” It 
seems that teachers somehow will manage 
to do a very large share of the talking dur- 
ing the hour. The highest percentage of 
pupil activity in any class in a complete 
high school investigation was 37, and this 
was obtained from totaling the entire class 
against the teacher’s 63 per cent. Psychol- 
ogy teaches that the only way to train the 
ability to form judgments is through ex- 
ercise. 

A dead level of uniformity without re- 
gard to values is frequent. “The fact that 
Charlemagne’s nose was somewhat above 
the common size was considered with the 
same degree of emphasis as the truly sig- 
nificant fact of his power as an organizer.” 

Suppose a Manual Training teacher 
should say to his boys: “ The hardest thing 
you have to do to-day is to make a perfect 
mortise and tenon joint. It will take you 
too long to do this so I will make it for you 
while you look on.” Yet here is the text- 
book teacher who says, “The most impor- 
tant thing just here is a good summary. I 
want you to take it down in your note books 
as I give it to you and learn it for to-mor- 
row.” But the point is that the summary 
does not amount to a row of pins except as 
the Result of the Process of intellectual 
activity. 

Out of 273 questions noted in one day’s 
observation only six questions were asked 
by pupils, two of these were asked in ref- 
erence to an assignment of work for the 
next day. One other question elicited from 
the teacher, “ Just a moment, we are dis- 
cussing now.” The question was not an- 
swered and no other was attempted by 
pupils during the period. Only three 
“natural” questions were asked by pupils 
during the entire day’s observation. 

The summary of the causes for the weak- 
nesses above referred to are: 1. The ab- 
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sence of clearly defined purposes for in- 
struction; 2. Failure to appreciate the func- 
tion of the question as a medium of in- 
struction: 3. Dominance of the text-book; 
4. Indifference to scientific methods of 
teaching: 5. Neglect of intelligent super- 
vision. 

In all of our world relations the one ask- 
ing a question really wishes to know some- 
thing. A child at home questions persist- 
ently in his search for knowledge and his 
questions are well-aimed and purposeful 
forces for education. His questions are 
natural in contrast to the artificial questions 
of the teacher. A natural question indi- 
cates that the pupil’s mind is operating 
under its own steam. Why not encourage 
high school pupils to ask more questions. 
The pupils’ natural questions are apt to be 
more educative than teachers’ formal ques- 
tions. 

“In the lower grades where instruction 
is more nearly natural and where class work 
centers about the interests of the children 
the questioning activity is likely to be more 
natural; that is, both teacher and pupil 
while working over some vital problem ask 
questions whose answers are really wanted. 
In this way question-and-answer recitation 
may become a true conversation hour with 
pupils asking and pupils and teacher an- 
swering, or teacher asking and pupils an- 
swering, the teacher the while skilfully 
guiding the class toward a desired goal.” 
High school teachers can improve by ac- 
cepting the better practice of the grades. 

The potency of a question is measured by 
the answer. We pauperize the intellects of 
healthy and normal minded children by 
accepting one-word answers or driblets so 
that it takes five or six different pupils to 
contribute a composite answer. Teachers 
fail to stay with their questions until pupils 
give them time and attention necessary to 
round out thought. 

In the recitation where the pace was 234 
questions in 45 minutes, or averaging more 
than five questions each minute, the teacher 
felt she was forced to fish for minnow ideas 
because the pupils had failed to prepare the 
lesson and the teacher was trying to draw 
something out of the empty buckets. The 
lesson was of the sort that required effort 
on the part of the pupils. The teacher 
failed by not requiring that effort before 
proceeding with the recitation. High school 
pupils will shirk all the work they are per- 
mitted to, but it is wrong for the teacher 
to run the gauntlet of nervous prostration 
in trying to make up for that neglect 
through enfeebling questions. 

Space does not permit me to here discuss 
fully the different kinds of questions, but 
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10 questions that require reflection and the 
other qualities mentioned in the first part 
of this paper in the paragraph referring to 
the scientific teacher will do more to really 
educate high school children than the 234, 
153, 115, 113, 110, etc., questions actually 
used in one day’s work. Encourage pupils 
to ask questions; they will show their grasp 
of a lesson and reveal their needs better by 
their own questions than through the type 
of questioning above described. Give the 
class a chance to let the pupils do some of 
the starring. 

“Where six or eight purposeful ques- 
tions are asked and adequately answered 
the number of questions will be reduced; 
the pace will become more normal; pupils 
will be forced to tie up their facts in profit- 
able relations; the several questions will 
serve as high lights in the lessons; pupils 
will have practice in the habit of studying 
a lesson for the salient points; they will 
eventually grow into the habit of organiz- 
ing subject-matter for themselves. With 
such attainments as these we should have 
some Positive factors to deal with in meas- 
uring efficiency of instruction and a definite 
basis for further constructive work.” 


-— 





OF BIOGRAPHY. 





BY W. W. DAVIS. 
- a good library are all kinds of litera- 
ture. Literature in letters, like those 
of Cowper or Lady Montagu. Literature in 
history like Gibbon’s Rome or Prescott’s 
Mexico. Literature in the novel like Scott’s 
Ivanhoe. Literature in art like Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters. Literature in the drama 
like Shakespeare’s plays. Literature in the 
essay like Macaulay’s. Literature in re- 
ligion like the epistles of Paul or the psalms 
of David. 

One of the most popular forms of litera- 
ture is biography. A good biography is as 
entertaining as a novel with the added satis- 
faction that it is true. Plutarch’s Lives are 
still considered the best portraitures of 
Alexander and Caesar, Demosthenes and 
Cicero, in his striking gallery of forty-six 
Greeks and Romans. There are some end- 
less subjects of biography like Napoleon. 
In a recent catalogue four pages are occu- 
pied with the lives and memorials of Lincoln. 

Of all biographies, Boswell’s life of Dr. 
Johnson is the chief. Macaulay calls it the 
best in the language. In an acquaintance of 
twenty years Boswell, like a detective shad- 
ows his victim everywhere, at home, on the 
street, at the club. Scarcely a word escaped 
Johnson’s lips, but down it went in the om- 











nivorous notebook. As a result, we have a 
faithful photograph of the man, not a flatter- 
ing portrait of a hero. Johnson was an em- 
phatic and resistless talker, overwhelming 
every rash opponent. Burke was the only 
rival he was afraid of. 


He gives the bastinado with his tongue; 
Our ears are cudgell’d; not a word of his, 
But buffets better than a fist of fame. 

Once, Blair, the Edinburgh minister was 
mentioned. “Sir, Blair’s sermons are good, 
but the dog is a Scotchman, a Presbyterian, 
and everything he ought not to be.” Some 
one spoke of a Quaker meeting. “Sir, a 
woman’s preaching is like a dog walking on 
his hind legs; it is not well done, but the 
surprising thing is that it can be done at 
all.” Said Johnson once after a party: 
“Well, we have had a good talk.” “ Yes,” 
returned Boswell, “ You tossed and gored 
several persons.” Johnson was decided in 
his passions and his prejudices. No love for 
the Americans. In 1769, just before our 
revolution: “Sir, they are a race of con- 
victs, and ought to be thankful for anything 
we allow them short of hanging.” 

He called the poet Gray of the Elegy a 
dull fellow. Don Quixote Robinson Crusoe, 
and Pilgrim’s Progress, were only books he 
wished no longer. In his dictionary he de- 
fined oats as a grain that is eaten in Scot- 
land by the people, but in England it is fed 
to horses. He disliked the Scotch. So fond 
of tea that he was often good for twenty 
cups. Cared nothing for the country, and 
thought London the only place to enjoy life. 

Thousands of good biographies, but a 
few of deserved popularity. We may men- 
tion Southey’s Nelson, Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, Lockhart’s Life of Walter Scott, 
Patrick Henry by William Wirt, Macaulay’s 
Life and Letters by Trevelyan, Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s Charlotte Bronte. Dr. John Lord’s 
Beacon Lights of History is a grand gallery 
of portraits of the world’s heroes from 
Moses to Lincoln, splendid word-pictures of 
those dead but sceptered sovereigns whose 
spirits rule us from their urns. 

Biographies without end—of poets like 
Longfellow, of travelers like Stanley, of 
actors like Jefferson, of humorists like 
Twain, of orators like Phillips, of evange- 
lists like Moody, of lawyers like Prentiss, 
of inventors like Fulton, of naturalists like 
Agassiz, of novelists like Dickens, of pio- 
neers like Cartwright, of painters like Ab- 
bey. His father wanted Abbey to study 
law, but the boy begged to take lessions in 
drawing. The father remonstrated: “A 
pretty way to spend your time. Where do 
you suppose your bread and butter will come 
from?” Yet this same Abbey decorated the 
beautiful Boston library. 

No richer legacy to mankind than the life 
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story of the powerful preachers. What an 
inspiration in the careers of Spurgeon in 
London and Philips Brooks in Boston, in 
Cuyler’s Recollections of a Long Life, in 
Bishop Whipple’s Lights and Shadows of 
a Long Episcopate, in the magnetic Beecher 
in Brooklyn, and the forceful Parker in 
City Temple, London, exclaiming after the 


-Armenian massacre by the Turks, that 


God’s wrath should fall on the Turks. 


———_ 


THE SAME OLD STORY. 





OF HUMAN INERTIA: DON’T KNOW AND DON’T 
CARE TO KNOW. 





O* the day of the President’s visit to 

Philadelphia to take part in the rededi- 
cation of Congress Hall, as the story is told 
to me, the head of one household was re- 
counting the day’s doings in his home, at his 
evening meal. He spoke of the old building, 
of its new appearance, of the President and 
his speech, and of the day in general. 

His wife had been listening with apparent 
intelligence and interest, but after he had 
finished his tale she said: “I can’t imagine 
where the place is you have been talking 
about. The only Congress Hall I ever heard 
of was the old hotel of that name at Cape 
May.” 

Funny as that story may sound, and im- 
possible as it may seem for people who 
have always lived in Philadelphia to be so 
ignorant of its historical associations, the 
incident does not appear to me to be greatly 
exaggerated. 

There are a great many women, and some 
men, too, who know but little about the loca- 
tion of old buildings and their history. 
Those who have always lived in a city some- 
times boast that they have never been to such 
and such a place. I have met several good 
Philadelphians who have said they had never 
been inside of Independence Hall, and little 
Carpenter’s Hall, almost lost between great 
buildings, is, I wager, unknown to hundreds 
of thousands who live in this great city. 
The stranger within our gates, whether he 
goes about on foot, or mounted on one of 
the sight-seeing automobiles, learns a lot 
more in a one-day visit about our history 
than is known by many a man and woman 
whose home it has always been. It would 
really pay the person who thinks he has no 
time for sight-seeing at home, to take one 
day at least from his summer’s vacation and 
give it up to seeing Philadelphia first. 

Think for a moment of all there is to see 
in just a small section of the city! Inde- 
pendence and Congress Halls, side by side; 
Carpenter’s Hall, half hidden in an alley off 
Chestnut street; Christ Church; the Betsy 
Ross house; Franklin’s grave; the site of 
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Washington’s house in Market street; the 
spot where the Declaration was written—all 
these interesting places are grouped within 
a comparatively easy walk. Old St. Peter’s 
Church and Gloria Dei, or Old Swede’s 
Church, have interesting histories and are 
not far away. The old house in Fairmount 
Park, Bartram’s Gardens, the Chew house at 
Germantown—there are so many interest- 
ing places and things to see that one does 
not know where to stop. But does the aver- 
age woman of Philadelphia know where 
they all are, and realize how much it would 
mean to her visitors to see them? 

But, after all, the Philadelphia woman 
who is planning to take an out-of-town 
friend to see the sights may perhaps profit 
by an experience I once had in Boston. We 
had some visitors from Buffalo, and I warted 
to take them wherever they especially wished 
to go. Of all the things that couple might 
have seen, what did they ask for? The 
scene of the Boston massacre, which oc- 
curred just before the Revolution! It was 
in busy State street; that I know; but I had 
to get a policeman to show me just where. 
Possibly the situation is the same every- 
where. I have heard of a city man talk- 
ing to a New Hampshire farmer about a 
mountain at which they were both gazing 
at sunset, and saying: “ Must be a wonder- 
ful view from that peak.” 

“T guess so,” the farmer answered. 

“Don’t you know?” asked the city man 
in amazement. “ Haven’t you ever been up 
there?” 

The farmer admitted that he had lived 
in the neighborhood all his life, yet had not 
climbed the mountain. Then he did some 
questioning. 

“ Where’s your home?” he inquired. 

“ Boston.” 

“Tet’s see; that’s where Bunker Hill 
Monument stands. Fine chance to see the 
city from the top, I s’pose.” 

And then it was the other man’s turn to 
make a confession. Perhaps it does take 
courage at times to be patriotic, but it is 
courage in a high cause, and you ought not 
to be ashamed of it, even if the hurrying 
passer-by thinks you are a “crank.” 

We ought to know local history ; we ought 
to take pride in our city, whether we are her 
own children, or hers by adoption only. If 
we are her own, and if our ancestors have 
been among those who made her early his- 
tory, there is no excuse for ignorance on 
our part, nor for letting our children grow 
up in ignorance. . 

A good many of us keep our patriotism, 
as we do our religion, within ourselves, and 
find it as hard to speak of one as of the 
other to our children. Yet we do not wish 
the children to be either unpatriotic citizens 
or heathens when they grow up. 
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A bright child absorbs much knowledge, 
both good and bad, but I believe that what 
he remembers longest is what he has learned 
at home, if his parents have taken the time 
and trouble to teach and explain many 
things, including religion and patriotism. A 
child learns much of the former at Sunday 
school, and of the latter at his day school, 
where every great national anniversary is, 
or should be, observed with appropriate ex- 
ercises. 

I know one little boy, however, who, when 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer after his mother, 
one night brought her up with a jerk to- 
ward the end of it by remarking: 

“That’s not the way we say it in Sunday 
school.” 

“Not the way you say it in Sunday 
school! What do you mean, dear?” 

“We say-‘deliver us from the measles,’ 
and that’s not the way you said it.” 

The boy in question had had the measles 
and to him the children seemed to be repeat- 
ing, “deliver us from the measles,” and not 
“from evil.” 

Another child I knew asked her mother 
what a “slaw” was? The mother looked 
puzzled, and inquired where her daughter 
had seen the word. She had never seen it, 
but the choir boys sang it every Sunday, 
after the Commandments. What she had in 
— was, “Incline our hearts to keep this 
aw.” 

It is the same with patriotism. A child 
who sees the flag put out at his home for 
every patriotic anniversary will remember 
those days. He naturally asks, “ What is it 
to-day, father?” And the father explains 
in suitable language why we honor Memorial 
Day or the Fourth of July, or Lincoln’s or 
Washington’s birthday. 

Cor. Philadelphia Ledger. 
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THE ENRICHMENT OF THE 
TEACHER’S LIFE. 





BY MARGARET W. SUTHERLAND. 


WISH first of all to thank the teachers 

of Ohio for having conferred upon me 
the honor of an election to the presidency 
of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 
Had this office been bestowed after an 
honorable campaign, it would have been 
appreciated, but when it came absolutely un- 
sought and not even thought of until the 
possibility of such a thing was suggested by 
a friend just a few moments before nomina- 
tions were made, the honor is greatly en- 
hanced. 

Inaugural address of Margaret W. Suther- 
land, principal of the Columbus (Ohio) Nor- 
mal School, at the Sixty-sixth Meeting (1913) 
of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 
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I shall endeavor to discharge the duties 
of the office faithfully. In the first place 
because I represent all teachers of Ohio, 
and in the second, because I very especially 
represent the women of our state as the first 
of my sex to be elected to this high position. 

Many subjects have presented themselves 
to me and all have been deeply interesting 
because everything that relates to the educa- 
tion of boys and girls, men and women, 
seems to me vital. With you I have been 
studying manual training, domestic science, 
agriculture in the schools, trade schools 
continuation schools, home and school asso- 
ciations, the school as the center of civic 
life, health inspection, teeth inspection, the 
Montessori system, playgrounds, reformed 
spelling, sex hygiene in the schools, and I 
have my opinions about them all, however 
correct or faulty they may be; but after all, 
I can see nothing for the school half so im- 
portant as the teacher. There is no con- 
tagion so well worth studying as what 
Newel Dwight Hillis calls “ The Contagion 
of Character,” and I dare even at the risk 
of being called old-fashioned to ask you to 
— “ The Enrichment of the Teacher’s 

ife.” 

If any one follows a profession he is 
naturally expected to know something of 
the principles underlying the theory and the 
practice of that profession. 

To me it now seems so apparent that no 
one should begin the work of teaching with- 
out special preparation for it that it seems 
like trying to prove a self-evident truth to 
aim to convince others of the importance of 
Normal Schools. On the same day I re- 
ceived into our schools children purporting 
to come from the same grade, two little 
sisters coming from a place where none but 
trained teachers are ever permitted to teach; 
the others, a brother and sister, coming 
from a village in our own state where it 
would be difficult to know whether the 
teachers were required to have any special 
qualifications, after having attended a so- 
called country school where the teacher had 
begun her work just after passing the Box- 
well examination as a prelude to the county 
teachers’ examination 

A stronger contrast in the power to work 
than that shown between the little children 
born in Finland but educated in Toronto, 
Canada, up to their ninth and tenth years, 
and the twins educated in a rural and a vil- 
lage school of Ohio where no special prepa- 
ration for teaching was required and no 
supervision was given to try to remove the 
deficiencies of lack of training, can scarcely 
be imagined. 

The learning to think about education 
does not come merely from the practice of 
it. In fact, I believe that if one does 2 
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thing without thinking why she does it, if 
she teaches school for several years first as 
she has been taught, she is harder to arouse 
to clear thought on the subject, harder to 
start in practices leading to skill, than one 
who begins professional training with noth- 
ing but a thorough high school course of 
study as a fitting for it. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I hear 
of the success of the State Normal Schools 
already established, rejoice in those we are 
soon to have doing a grand work, and hope 
for the day when rural and city schools, ele- 
mentary and high schools alike, shall require 
special training for all new teachers coming 
into the profession. 

But my special desire is to speak to-day of 
something that is to a great degree already 
possessed by many of my men and women 
friends here and may become the priceless 
possession of all who hear me, richness of 
intellect, richness of experience, richness of 
character. 

We have often heard the desire expressed 
to hear from “ Someone who has done some- 
thing.” My own preference is for some one 
who is something. I know there is a psy- 
chological connection between doing and 
being, and that in a certain sense the will 
makes the man; but I object to the narrow 
sense of “doing” that is usually the sense 
conveyed by those using the expression. 
Some people publish when it would be much 
stronger in them and much better for the 
world of readers if they would refrain 
from publishing. Some people advertise 
themselves by noisy reforms in such a way 
as to make themselves deserving of being 
classed with quack doctors and their adver- 
tisements. Some so-called students make 
“ original investigations ” that result in the 
finding out of things of absolutely no value. 
A friend of mine who, in early manhood, 
became president of a college where he had 
the opportunity to watch closely the lives 
of the students under his care, was pitied 
and reproved by a classmate of his because 
he was throwing his life away on boys in- 
stead of making original research. My 
friend inquired of his classmate, “ What re- 
search have you made?” The reply was, 
“T have studied the directory of Baltimore 
and discovered how many Millers, Joneses, 
and Evanses, there are in that city.” Of 
immense practical value this “doing some- 
thing.” 

What a teacher is tells in his every action. 
What he is can be read from every sentence 
he speaks. If there is poverty of thought, 
speech cannot conceal it. If there has been 
narrowness of life it is portrayed by the 
very gait. 

It is an old story, perhaps, but one that 
cannot be told too often that when Emer- 
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son’s daughter Ellen asked him what course 
she should take at college, he told her not 
to select the course but the man. I have 
often said that unless a young girl friend of 
mine were compelled to earn her living, I 
should always select for her teachers, not 
courses of study. And then I have thought 
of the words of Governor William Russell, 
“Never forget the everlasting difference 
between making a living and making a life.” 
And I have been strengthened in the opinion 
that unless the life were to be made rich 
there would be little use in keeping it. Alice 
Freeman Palmer writes: “The last time I 
heard James Russell Lowell talk to college 
girls, he said—for he was too ill to say 
many words,—“I have only this one mes- 
sage to leave you. In all your work in col- 
lege, never lose sight of the reason why you 
have come here. It is not that you may get 
something by which to earn your bread, but 
that every mouthful of bread may be the 
sweeter to your taste. I am afraid that 
there are many things at work at the present 
day to make us overestimate the material 
side of living. And every one of us needs 
to remember, as has been well said, the 
ability to see great things large and little 
things small is the final test of education.” 

The supreme thing is character. Life 
blood is transfused to give life. Emotion 
stirs emotion; thought begets thought; will 
calls to will. Blood is not taken from an 
anemic person to save life. Cold calcula- 
tion leaves love unaroused; thought is not 
born of inanity; action answers not to list- 
lessness. The Master himself taught, “ Unto 
everyone that hath shall be given, but from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” 

The most precious thing that can be put 
into any school is life,—life rich in feeling, 
in thought, in deed. Then the questions of 
paramount importance are “ Has the teacher 
lived? Does he now live?” Not, “ Has he 
existed?” “Does he now breathe?” Does 
he enjoy the air he breathes? Has he 
learned “to mix his blood with sunshine” 
and “take the wind into his pulses”? Does 
he look at the stars and grow taller as he 
reaches toward infinity? Does he hear God 
walking in the garden as he sees the beauty 
of the flower and enjoys its perfume? Is 
his heart thrilled by the melodious madness 
of the song bird? Does he read the story 
of Mother Earth as it is written on the 
rocks? If not, he cannot truly say, “I 
love God and little children.” Because he 
has not made himself what God would have 
him be; he is not what children enjoy. 

For the enrichment of the teacher’s life 
there must be physical health. There is no 
possibility of overrating its value. There is 
not a psychologist of any standing at the 
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‘present time who does not teach that for the 

clear thought there must be the healthy 
brain; that if we would have the messages 
from the world of sight or touch or hearing 
exact, not only must the organs of those 
senses be sound and strong but the steady 
nerves must make all transmissions and as- 
sociations perfect. 

The emotions of gladness, kindness, love 
—come when the response is as sure as that 
of a perfect organ played upon by a master 
who has an instrument without a flaw from 
which to evoke music. The will, which is 
often called the man, is never ready to call 
back from the evil action with such au- 
thority as to make obedience certain, or 
ready to command with such authority as to 
make the righteous deed sure as the stars 
in their courses, unless physical health is 
abounding. If, as it has been said, the first 
essential in the schoolroom is discipline— 
with the noblest meaning we can give to 
that word—the first condition of success on 
the part of the teacher is physical well- 
being. Emerson speaks of a frolic condi- 
tion of health in which we can easily give 
and take impressions. Anything wrong 
then in the arrangement of the schoolroom, 
in the management of school work, in the 
addition of useless and uninteresting detail 
drudgery for the teacher, outside of school 
hours, makes her poorer in herself and to 
the degree that she is affected by such things 
less valuable to the children under her care 
and to all with whom she comes in contact. 

Gladstone thought it worth while to take 
time for sleep, for eating, for exercise, not 
merely with selfish ends in view, but that 
he might be capable of an immense amount 
of work in literary and political fields of 
labor for the betterment of mankind. I 
think the time will come when one will be 
as much ashamed of physical poverty if it 
has been within his power to remedy it as 
he would be of appearing in rags at the 
palace of a king when he might have had a 
garment of beauty if he were willing to 
‘ work for it and to guard it with care when 
it was in his possession. 

But for the enrichment of the teacher’s 
life there are other things necessary be- 
sides physical well being and a love of 
nature and some knowledge of her secrets 
gained at first hand. There is the culture 
of the race to add its wonderful wealth to 
those who seek it aright. And the chief 
beauty of acquiring its wealth is that by 
our acquisition of it we are making no one 
else poor. It is found in the inventions 
which science has brought to us to lessen 
the hardships of labor thus leaving more 
time for the things of the mind. It is found 
in the paintings to which genius has given 
a charm that seems to make them partake 
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of something of the immortality of the 
Master Painter who glorifies each season 
with coloring all its own. It is found in 
the statue so perfect in form, in its ideal 
beauty, that Creation is recalled to us and 
we think only the breath of life is needed 
to make it so that the Maker might pro- 
nounce it good. It is found in architecture, 
in the cathedral so majestic, so noble, so 
religious that it in itself breathes worship 
and adoration even when no human being is 
within its walls. It is found in music which 
has been seeking to voice the soul ever since 
the morning stars first sang together, and 
will continue to pour forth harmony in its 
search for the highest until the rhapsody of 
everlasting life has been attained. It is 
found in books, which, if we have learned 
to read aright, may bring to us the history 
of the race, the spirit of the nation, the 
knowledge of the scientist, the vision of the 
traveler, the eloquence of the orator, the 
charm of the essayist, the action of the 
dramatist, the soul of the creator-novelist, 
the heart of the poet. It is found pre-emin- 
ently in human life. We must learn to 
know mankind; not merely the man or 
woman of our circle; not alone the one 
brought up on the farm next to ours; not 
just the boy or girl, a dearly-loved chum in 
the village in which we spent our boyhood 
and girlhood days; not only the friend living 
in an adjoining block in the city; not merely 
the youth or maiden with whom we spent 
many happy days during college or normal 
school life not by any means only our co- 
workers in township, city, county, or state 
educational associations. We must get out 
on “The Broad Highway.” We must be 
friends with “ Little Boy Blue” ; with laugh- 
ing brown-eyed Nancy; with the maiden 
with the meek brown eyes; with the youth 
carrying the banner with Excelsior; with 
the champion on the base ball field and 
“airy, fairy Lilian”; with the college pro- 
fessor and the business man who looks 
rather condescendingly at him; with the 
man who rides in the automobile and the 
man who makes it; with the woman who 
graces society of the finest kind; the woman 
who knows business life and enjoys it; the 
suffragist and the anti-suffragist ; those who 
are good because they can’t help it, and 
those who are good by the grace of God 
and their own strenuous efforts. We must 
know and enjoy the American boy whether 
his skin is white or black; we must have 
an easy understanding of our little Cana- 
dian friends, almost like our own children 
but with a slight relish of difference, and 
their English cousins with bonny Scotch 
cousins once removed; for Irish Mike with 
his delightful brogue and unmanageable wit ; 
for our little German girl so neat, so pru- 
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dent and sometimes so un-Americanly quiet ; 
for our French boy with his artistic sense 
and skilful handicraft; for our music-loving, 
sunshine-seeking Italian boy; for our Jew- 
ish boys and girls so ready to be led into the 
paths of knowledge no matter from what 
country they have come; for all that be- 
long to “ the great melting pot,” knowing as 
some of us do, even by experience, that the 
American public school is the broad high- 
way upon which there is undoubtedly room 
for the child of China and the child of 
Japan. Oh! the life is rich, is running over 
with good measure in proportion to the way 
it knows and enters into the universal 
brotherhood ! 

The opportunity to know all classes and 
conditions of men, women, and children, 
comes not to one who lives in the country, 
in a village, in a small city, nor in a large 
city if he remains in one part of it. He 
must not stay within narrow walls if he 
would have wide vision. The men who 
organize parties to travel to places of inter- 
est in our own country and to places full of 
historic, literary, and artistic associations, in 
other lands, and are successful in getting 
teachers to join such parties, deserve to be 
classed as public benefactors. I hold the 
education obtained by travel just as valu- 
able as the education obtained from books. 
And the person who saves money by mak- 
ing his expenditure for books almost a 
minus quantity and seldom crosses the 
boundary line of his own county does that 
“which not enriches him” and makes his 
pupils poor, indeed. 

If a life were possible with abounding 
health and the culture that comes from 
books, travel, music, painting, sculpture, 
dramatic art and yet were destitute of 
friendship, of love, it would not be rich. 
He is not rich who measures his wealth by 
his bank account, his stocks and bonds, his 
costly furniture and automobiles, his real 
estate, but he is rich who has a happy home 
with endearing family ties, friends with 
whom he may enjoy that chiefest of de- 
lights—conversation ;—friends who also un- 
derstand him when he does not speak, who 
talk to him with the eloquent eye or the 
hearty handclasp; friends who scorn com- 
mercial amity, are just as loyal when the 
clouds of adversity seem most threatening 
as when the sunshine of prosperity is beam- 
ing upon him, who never seek to pull them- 
selves up when he is climbing but know 
that he will attain no heights from which 
he will not reach to them a helping hand. 

We talk of this lesson and of that, but 
the lesson of all lessons is that “love never 
faileth.” We give it in our families and it 
is the well-spring of life there; we give it 
in our schools and when it is given ungrudg- 
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ingly there, it makes even that life which 
seemed to us like the desert, blossom like the 
rose; we give it to the men and women who 
are bearing the heat of the day in the work 
for humanity and it is to them “as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land;” 
we give it to those whose hopes, whose 
joys, whose aspirations are akin to ours, and 
heaven is begun below for them and for us; 
we give it to Him who is the essence of love; 
and then by all this giving, life is enriched 
until the value of the soul outweighs gold, 
silver, precious stones, even the universe 
itself—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


_— 
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FLOGGING IN DELAWARE, 


"= effort of a Representative in Con- 

gress from one of the Western States 
to have the United States government try 
to stop the flogging of evil doers in Dela- 
ware has brought out an opinion from 
Attorney General McReynolds that the 
United States has no authority in the mat- 
ter. A dapper, deft-fingered gentleman 
who has no liking for honest labor, and no 
respect for the ordinary laws of decency or 
morality, is picked up by the police in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania or Maryland and sent 
to jail for a short holiday. He may have 
been there before, and laughs as he goes 
back to his hotel. From his cronies in the 
prison, often more skilful and worse than 
himself, he learns new lessons in depravity 
and crime, and goes out to play the wolf, 
more sly, more shrewd, more dangerous 
than before, knowing that if he should be 
caught again the punishment will be food, 
clothing and shelter as before. Not so in 
the little State over the border. There he 
is flogged, much to his disgust. And hav- 
ing made trial of the whipping post once 
he has had enough of Delaware for a life- 
time. 

The general opinion of the good people 
of Delaware seems to be that the whip- 
ping post is not only desirable to a certain 
extent, but that it is a splendid preventive 
for petty thievery and attacks on women. 
Then, too, it has proved its effectiveness in 
discouraging immigration of foreign crimi- 
nal talent, which is a telling argument in 
its favor. It is denied with indignant 
emphasis that prison punishment in the 
State is “cruel and unusual,” or that there 
is maladministration of justice in Dela- 
ware, as has been charged by persons who 
talk without knowledge. 

Chapter 138, Section 29, of the laws of 
Delaware says that whipping shall be “ in- 
flicted publicly on the bare back well laid 
on.” Chapter 233, Section 1, permits re- 
mission of this punishment if the offender 
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be of tender age or a first offender. As a 
matter of judicial fact, the courts exercise 
much discretion in the application of the 
punishment. The Revised Code contains 
the following schedule of lashes in addition 
to imprisonment and fines: Poisoning or 
attempted poisoning 60 lashes, mayhem 30, 
attack on a woman 30, kidnapping a colored 
person 39, highway robbery 40, robbery 20, 
arson of public buildings 60, ordinary arson 
20, burglary 40, breaking and entering 20, 
illegal entry 20, horse-stealing 20, receiving 
stolen horse 20, larceny 20, couterfeiting 39. 

So far there has been no test case of the 
constitutionality of the whipping punish- 
ment. That such a suit could be instituted, 
seems reasonable in view of Article I, sec- 
tion 11, of the State Constitution of 1897, 
which reads that “excessive bail... nor 
brutal punishments” shall not be imposed. 
It appears to be the opinion among Judges 
and lawyers that no State court would hold 
whipping as administered at present to be 
cruel, in the usual sense of the word. 

But whatever the legal phase, the material 
advantage derived seems to be important. 
Citizens of Wilmington argue that their 
city is a halfway house between Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, and a convenient stop- 
over for enterprising crooks. Since Jimmy 
Hope, the bank burglar, was publicly 
whipped many years ago, few foreign crim- 
inals have taken the chance of getting a 
flogging. Hope’s punishment, which he 
underwent despite his offer to donate a 
fortune to charity if he could be spared 
the ignominy of a whipping, has been salu- 
tary to this day. 

Opinions obtained from leaders of the 
bar, Judges, officials and women interested 
in public affairs, says the Philadelphia 
Ledger, tend to the belief that the whipping 
post will stay in Delaware for some time to 
come. Among those who expressed ap- 
proval of the present form of punishing 
malefactors were: Governor Charles R. 
Miller, United States Attorney John P. 
Nields, City Solicitor and ex-Judge Daniel 
O. Hastings, Supreme Court Justice Con- 
rad, General James H. Wilson, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth S. Wollaston, president of the Century 
Club; Mrs. Alfred D. Warner, prison re- 
former, and Miss Jennie G. Lane, treasurer 
of the Century Club. The last three quali- 
fied their indorsement of the whipping post 
by saying they favored the continuance 
until some better form of punishment was 
devised. 

Governor Miller has issued a statement 
in defence of the whipping post, and de- 
clares that the method of punishment for 
criminals in Delaware will continue until 
the law providing for it is repealed “re- 
gardless of any attempted interference by 
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a member of congress or of individuals re- 
siding in other States.” In this statement, 
he says: “The courts and other legal 
authorities of the State of Delaware will 
administer the internal affairs of the com- 
monwealth regardless of any attempted 
interference by a member of congress, or of 
individuals residing in other States, who 
are ignorant of conditions, and permit 
themselves to be misled by extravagant 
and highly colored newspaper articles. The 
persons who have written me numerous 
letters, some of them abusive and insulting 
to the citizenship of the State, should pause 
to consider that State government in 
America is based upon a statutory law 
by men elected by the people. I shall up- 
hold the State’s court in the administration 
of the law and warn all evil-doers to give 
Delaware a wide berth if they wish to 
escape the whipping post.” 

Hon. Franklin Brockson, the only mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Delaware, rose to the defense 
of his State and its novel institution—the 
whipping post—in the House of Represen- 
tatives a short time since. The speech was 
remarkable in some respects and probably 


will attract wide attention among oppo-. 


nents of the cat-and-nine-tails method of 
punishment. In defending the use of the 
whip for convicts in Delaware, Mr. Brock- 
son quoted passages from the Bible, ex- 
tracts from decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and an excerpt from a 
speech by ex-President Roosevelt. He said: 

All through the Bible we are taught that 
corporal punishment does have a good 
effect. In the 21st chapter of Exodus, 24th 
and 25th verses, we find: “Eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot” and “burning for burning, wound 
for wound, stripe for stripe.” In the 23d 
chapter of Proverbs, 13th and 14th verses, 
we are commanded: “ Withhold not cor- 
rection from the child; for if thou beatest 
him with the rod, he shall not die,” and 
“thou shall beat him with the rod, and thou 
shall deliver his soul from hell,” and in the 
12th chapter of Hebrews, 6th verse, it is 
written: “For whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth.” 

The citation from ex-President Roosevelt 
consisted of three sentences from the lat- 
ter’s message of 1904 to Congress that sug- 
gested the enactment of the law to provide 
corporal punishment for wife-beaters and 
certain other offenders. In that message 
Colonel Roosevelt said: “ There are certain 
offenders, whose criminality takes the shape 
of brutality and cruelty toward the weak, 
who need a special type of punishment. 
The wife-beater, for example, is inade- 
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quately punished by imprisonment, for im- 
prisonment may often mean nothing to him, 
while it may cause hunger and want to the 
wife and children, who have been the vic- 
tims of brutality. Probably some form of 
corporal punishment would be the most ade- 
quate way of punishing this kind of crime.” 

After quoting from Bouvier and Sir 
William Blackstone in favor of corporal 
punishment Mr. Brockson said: 

“The practice of making martyrs of 
criminals is a curse of modern society. I 
have little patience with any man who per- 
mits his sympathy to run with a felon so 
far as to forget the rights of law-abiding 
citizens of the State. No State undertakes 
to inflict penalties that will be approved by 
the criminal. It has been well said, ‘No 
rogue e’er felt the halter draw, with good 
opinion of the law.’ The State of Dela- 
ware being satisfied of the justice of her 
laws, is willing to demonstrate the principle 
that it is better to stand alone for that 
which is right than to stand with the multi- 
tude for that which is wrong.” 

Bad men are not men at all. They are 
merely bad boys grown older in evil ways. 
If stripes are good for this sort of boy of 


-five or ten or fifteen—and for not a few of 


us they were “good medicine ”—why not 
good also for the bad boys of twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty, grown so much older in evil 
doing? The rattan wisely administered 
might have made Thaw a fellow of some 
account. 


ilies 
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THE MEDICAL WEDGE IN MOSLEM 
MISSIONS. 








PROF. HARLAN P. BEACH. 





NLY a few minutes’ walk from where 
Jesus talked with the woman of Sa- 
maria by the well-side is a missionary hos- 
pital. Its physician tells you of some of his 
patients. Here is a Bedouin, whose long 
bushy hair, as black as coal, hangs down his 
back. He looked wild enough when he 
came to be treated, but he has become 
gentle during his stay there; for the doc- 
tor, known in Moslem lands as hakim, has 
removed from his back an enormous tumor 
weighing eighteen pounds, reminding’ one 
of the burden borne by Bunyan’s Christian. 
Best of all, he has learned that he can get 
rid also of the burden of his sins. 

On another bed is an orphan, Mahmoud, 
whose relatives have turned him out on the 
streets, and from ill-treatment his foot has 
become gangrenous. He takes refuge in 
the mosque, but is driven thence because 
of the offensive odor coming from the foot, 
which is alive with maggots, and hangs 
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only by the sinews. A dangerous amputa- 
tion and a secondary hemorrhage threatened 
his life, but after some weeks of loving 
care, he hobbles merrily away upon a 
wooden leg made for him by the local car- 
penter. 

St. Augustine’s bed is occupied by a poor 
woman, whose brute of a husband beat her 
so cruelly that large abscesses formed, and 
the doctor had to remove several of her 
ribs as dead bone. When she entered the 
hospital she was sad and ill; but after her 
stay was over, she became much brighter, 
due partly to renewed health, but also to 
the work of Christ in her heart. 

What happened in Nablus, the Shechem 
of Bible times, is happening all over the 
Moslem world. Mohammedans hate Chris- 
tians, and oppose them in many ways, but 
they cannot resist their Christlike work of 
healing. “But,” you say, “did we not get 
much of our medicine from Moslems during 
the dominance’ of the Arabian school from 
the eleventh century until the revival of 
learning?” That may be, but we should 
not care to submit to its treatment to-day; 
least of all would we call in the average 
hakim of the modern Moslem world. Med- 
ical missions are sorely needed there, from 
the professional as well as the Christian 
point of view. 

In Arabia itself an expedient for reliev- 
ing a patient is “burning holes in the body 
to let the disease out, branding sick chil- 
dren with red-hot bars, chopping off 
wounded limbs and sealing them with boil- 
ing tar.” In Persia a mullah will write out 
prayers and give them to sick people, with 
the injunction to let the ink disappear in the 
water which, when drunk, will heal the dis- 
ease. The two stock lines of treatment in 
fanatically Moslem Afghanistan are known 
as dzan and dam. The former consists in 
stripping the patient, wrapping him up in 
the skin of an animal while it is still warm, 
and covering him with quilts. For two days 
in summer and three in winter he is thus 
made to unceasingly perspire. If not suc- 
cessful, it is repeated several times. The 
dam treatment is simply what is known to 
Western surgeons as moxa. A cloth pledget 
as large as a quarter is steeped in oil, 
placed on the part selected by the hakim, 
and lighted. It burns into the flesh, and in 
the end leaves an ulcer. The dentist of 
Afghanistan is the village blacksmith, who 
has a ponderous pair of forceps a foot or 
two long hung up in his shop ready for his 
patients. The struggle is usually short, if 
at all successful; but too often, when the 
village smithy cannot get a good grip, a 
fractured jaw is the result. 

That medical work supplies one of the 
best approaches to the Moslem heart Dr. 
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Zwemer, the apostle of Moslem missions, 
thus asserts: “These missions break up the 
fallow ground of prejudice and fanaticism, 
are possible nearly everywhere, and when 
conducted with evangelistic zeal, they have 
proved fruitful in results as has no other 
agency. The Punjab, Persia, and Egypt 
are examples. Hospitals and dispensary 
clinics reach the crowded centers, but med- 
ical missionary touring is essential in 
sparsely-settled countries like Arabia, Per- 
sia, and Morocco.” 

A better witness to their efficacy is found 
in the saintly, devoted lives of physicians 
who have given their lives to Moslems. 
Two brief references must suggest many 
other undying names. The first is Dr. 
Joseph P. Cochran, an American Presby- 
terian, who gave his life to Persia, where 
he was born. Speaking three of their lan- 
guages as well as they themselves, loving 
all races and creeds of his adopted country, 
a practitioner of rare experience and abili- 
ties, a Christian of such wuprightness of 
character and lovely, unselfish life that 
people seeing him came to know what Jesus 
was like, this missionary became the most 
influential man in Western Persia. Dr. 
Speer has rightly said of him: “It is doubt- 
ful if any other missionary of modern 
times, outside of Africa or the South Seas, 
with their primitive tribes, has won a more 
interesting position in the political life of 
the people than came unsought to Dr. Coch- 
ran.... His work lay primarily among 
the Christian people, but it reached out to 
the Persian on the one side and the Kurd 
on the other, at whose hands the Christian 
was ever subject to oppression and out- 
rage.” 

When his days of self-denying service 
were nearing an end, and some days after 
his final sickness began he had gone to min- 
ister to a Moslem ecclesiastic, in whose yard 
he at last fell in a faint, every one, from 
the governor, who sent thrice daily to in- 
quire, down to the poorest Moslem, who 
brought a basket of his first ripe grapes or 
peaches, came to show sympathy or love. 
And after the passing there was repeated on 
a colossal, international scale, Ian Mac- 
laren’s “mourning of the glen” for Drum- 
tochty’s good doctor. Russian churchmen 
in their dark robes, Chaldeans in white or 
in cerise-bordered robe and broad purple 
girdle, members of his own and the English 
mission, rugged country Christians, Mos- 
lems, mountaineers for whom he had risked 
his life, Kurds, the Russian consul and 
Persian noblemen, came to do him rever- 
ence and to shed the irrestrainable tears 
which flowed for their common friend, their 
“father, Hakim Sahib.” 
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Dr. T. L. Pennell of the Afghan frontier, 
but lately fallen asleep, was a British med- 
ical man under the Church Missionary So- 
ciety of no less eminence and Christlike- 


ness. Laboring for twenty years without - 


any expense to the society, he brought to 
Northwestern India a brilliant medical 
record as a scholar, which he added to as 
a practitioner and a lover of men. Going 
to the dangerous Afghan borderland, by his 
bravery, Christian self-abnegation, and 
medical skill, his Moslem foes were trans- 
formed into loyal friends. His frontier 
hospital at Bannu had in 1910 the record 
of 1,309 in-patients and 67,294 visits of out- 
patients. His tours to dangerous and fa- 
natical villages always elated him, for here 
he could conquer by friendship where the 
British government could not accomplish 
as much by arms. A military man of high 
position said of the doctor that he was worth 
a couple of regiments to the British on that 
frontier. He was also a keen educationist, 
who believed in athletics as a developer of 
Afghans, and so took the school football 
team on an Indian tour of conquest. 

That he might win Moslem ascetics, he 
was for a time a Christian mendicant. On 
returning to England after sixteen years 
without a home furlough, his Bannu fel- 
low-citizens, Mohammedans and Hindus, 
presented him an address which might have 
been his epitaph. “As a medical man we 
cannot too highly praise you,” they said. 
“In order to be able to mix with us freely, 
you have ever since your coming adopted 
the costume of an Afghan. You have been 
joining our social gatherings, you have been 
moving amidst us as if you were one of our 
own kith and kin. We cannot sufficiently 
praise the manifold qualities of your head 
and heart, but suffice it to say that your 
purity of character, nobleness of mind, and 
broadness of sympathies have made a home 
for you in the heart of every Hindu and 
Mohammedan, rich or poor, young or old. 
To see you is to love you, and to know you 
is a pleasure.” 

And when on March 23, 1912, the won- 
der-working doctor gave his life in minis- 
tering to a colleague in the hospital, all 
Bannu joined in lamentations, and “long 
processions of mourning tribesmen came to 
the funeral of the one whom they had 
proved to be their friend.” If you would 
know why, read. his thrilling volume of 
Christian adventure and service, “ Among 
the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier.” 
This book, and Robert E. Speer’s “The 
Hakim Sahib,” telling the story of Dr. 
Cochran, will make your summer’s reading 
delightful and perhaps epoch-making. 

—S. S. Times. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 





THE STATE'S APPROACH TO THE INTRODUC- 
TION OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 





DR. J. GEORGE BECHT. 





E igen Pennsylvania School Code in a 

general provision makes it obligatory 
on the boards of school directors of every 
district in the Commonwealth to establish a 
sufficient numbcr of elementary public 
schools to educate every person residing in 
such district between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years who may attend; but 
school boards may establish, equip, furnish, 
and maintain the following additional schools 
or departments of education, namely: high 
schools, manual training schools, vocational 
schools, domestic science schools, agricul- 
tural schools, evening schools, kindergar- 
tens, libraries, museums, reading rooms, 
gymnasiums, play grounds, schools for 
deaf, blind and mentally deficient, truant 
schools, parental schools, schools for adults, 
together with such other schools or educa- 
tional departments as they in their wisdom 
may see proper to establish. 

Provision is also made for the establish- 
ment of evening manual training schools in 
districts of the second and third class when 
a request is made upon the board of school 
directors by seventy-five or more tax 
payers, such school to be for pupils above 
the age of fourteen and to be kept open as 
many months as day schools are kept open; 
provided, that no such evening manual 
training school shall be opened until at 
least twenty-five pupils of the district apply 
for admission; and the same shall be closed 
by the board when the average attendance 
falls below fifteen. Further, boards of 
directors are empowered to levy and col- 
lect taxes in order to establish, furnish, 
enlarge, equip and maintain any such 
schools or departments. 

Any board of school directors in the 
Commonwealth establishing an agricultural 
school may in connection therewith acquire 
for the purpose of such agricultural school 
a sufficient amount of land and. may equip 
and maintain the same in a proper manner 
to be used in connection therewith. Any 
high school which shares in any appropria- 
tion hereafter made for township high 
schools shall give such instruction in agri- 
culture as the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shall prescribe. To these special 
and vocational schools or departments, 
boards of directors may admit persons more 
than twenty-one years of age. 

Other references in the Code bearing 
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upon the special or industrial or vocational 
training relate to appointment by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of an 
industrial expert and an agricultural ex- 
pert; and to the duty of the State Board 
of Education “to encourage and promote 
agricultural education, manual training, 
domestic science and such other vocational 
and practical education as the needs of this 
Commonwealth may from time to time re- 
quire.” 

A summary of these sections and parts 
of sections of the Pennsylvania Law shows: 
1, That boards of directors are vested with 
the necessary power and authority to pro- 
vide for every form of educational en- 
deavor—practical, theoretical or vocational 
—that can be thought of in connection with 
the social life and industrial activities of 
the Commonwealth. 2. That provision is 
made for expert supervision over the in- 
dustrial and agricultural departments of 
education in the Commonwealth; and 3. 
That the State Board of Education is ex- 
pressly authorized to carry on the propa- 
ganda for every form of practical educa- 
tion that the needs of the Commonwealth 
may from time to time require. 

Here, then, we have power and authority, 
wide general supervision and an agency for 
the propagation of this departure in educa- 
tional work. This would seem to be a good 
starting point, at least, and apparently there 
is a good foundation on which to begin the 
superstructure of the larger development in 
industrial and vocational training. 

The Commission which framed the Code 
showed unusual foresight in anticipating 
this whole movement toward the introduc- 
tion of practical forms of education and 
wisely provided for the extension of this 
work on the foundation of the system that 
has been wrought out through years of ex- 
perience. 

School men and laymen are alike agreed 
that there is an insistent demand for some 
form of vocational training, but neither 
school men among themselves nor laymen 
among themselves are in any marked de- 
gree in unanimity as to the kind of training 
nor the method of approach in securing it. 
The whole matter has come upon us rather 
suddenly and we have not quite found our- 
selves. The marvelous commercial and in- 
dustrial development of the past twenty- 
five years has been characterized as the 
“Miracle of the Ages.” The seeds of an 


educational revolution are in this move- 
ment and we shall have to thread our way 
with care lest we dash ourselves to pieces 
upon the rocks. 

The power-driven machine has changed 
the whole aspect of labor and the appren- 
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tice system has been completely eliminated 
from the catalogue of industry. The tool 
with which the man of yesterday worked 
has been taken away from him. The divi- 
sion of labor has brought about a condition 
of highly specialized forms of work. A great 
business enterprise is directed by a general 
manager. Under him a group of special- 
ized superintendents and under these a 
selected group of skilled foremen. Under 
these a great army of operatives who need 
nothing further than muscular power to 
push a lever, work a tread or feed a loom. 
Then there is always the obvious prospect 
that to-morrow’s new invention may per- 
adventure take a thousand men from ma- 
chines which require their special skill and 
transpose them to positions requiring simply 
muscular activity. The problem is a com- 
plicated one. We cannot formulate very 
far in advance courses of study in the 
various highly specialized industrial activ- 
ities. It is therefore best for us, if we 
would aid this movement—whose pulse- 
beat throbs in the heart of the great city 
and whose murmuring sound is heard upon 
the highway—that we should make haste 
slowly and know fairly well the ground on 
which we stand and the purposes we would 
achieve. Even money and additional powers 
of administration will not get us along very 
far if we do not know what we are going 
to do and do not have the co-operation of 
the community where such industrial train- 
ing is to be introduced. 

It has surely not escaped our attention 
that the most difficult problems to regulate 
by means of legislation are problems in- 
volving the labor of an individual, whether 
that individual be a child or an adult. It 
is a profoundly significant problem and one 
to which students of labor have given much 
attention and concerning which they are 
unwilling to make any final or very definite 
pronouncements as to what is best to be 
done under many of the varying and vari- 
ous circumstances. 

These statements are indicated not as an 
argument against industrial and vocational 
training and not even as a suggestion of 
objection to the general proposition, but 
merely to emphasize the extremely compli- 
cated and complex nature of the whole 
problem and to call us to prudent calcula- 
tion in devising ways and means to get the 
best results. Such training is needed, first, 
in order that we may have more efficient 
men and women in the industrial and voca- 
tional walks of life; second, that by means 
of this practical form of education we shall 
be able to hold in check during the period 
of adolescence the many children who react 
adversely to the book training in our schools 
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and consequently leave on one pretext or 
another; third, to keep this large body of 
young people from entering upon duties and 
occupations where arrested development so 
often takes place and prevents growth to- 
ward wider efficiency. 

The idea of industrial and vocational 
education in connection with the public 
schools has taken practical form in a num- 
ber of notable experiments. The Fitch- 
burg plan has been widely heralded; the 
Cincinnati system of co-operation has been 
noted; Wisconsin has enacted into law a 
well-defined and carefully wrought out pro- 
gram which is in the first stages of opera- 
tion; the Munich schools are famed the 
world over for their great work. The 
initial success of these experiments has in- 
tensified the feeling that something can be 
effectively done for vocational training in 
the public schools. 

It ought to be kept in mind, however, that 
all of these methods of operation, except 
the one that prevails in Munich, are still in 
the experimental stages. 

In the study and solution of this prob- 
lem, Pennsylvania presents a unique field of 
endeavor. Our state covers 45,000 square 
miles of widely differentiated territory. 
We have a population of seven millions of 
people, widely separated in point of race, 
religion, custom, habit, law and tradition. 
Physiographically, topographically, geolog- 
ically and ethnographically we are more 
widely differentiated than any other com- 
munity in the world. We have the river 
valleys furnishing the finest farm lands in 
the world; we have secluded hillsides with 


| their vineyards rivaling those of the Rhine; 


we have mountains of iron and coal; we 
have forest in large areas; we have gas and 
oil and coal to provide the generating 
power for countless diversified industries. 
Our population is exceedingly hetero- 
geneous; we speak all tongues; we worship 
at all shrines. All of these conditions con- 
spire to make our problem an exceedingly 
difficult one, but it is none the less interest- 
ing because it is difficult. 

In its attitude toward the furtherance of 
this form of education there seem to be 
two definite directions in which the state 
may at the present time exert its influence; 
first, to aid in providing money for the pur- 
pose of organizing vocational forms of 
education where there is a demand for them 
on the part of the community. All such 
forms of education are exceedingly expen- 
sive, and if from the appropriation which 
at the present time is made to the public 
schools sums are to be subtracted for this 
new form of effort, the probabilities are 
that the rich industrial centers will with- 
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draw money that is greatly needed in the 
poorer and sparsely settled sections of the 
Commonwealth. This propaganda for money, 
then, must be insistent on the demand that 
additional appropriations over and above 
those now appropriated to the common 
schools shall be provided. Second, in the 
process of administration the state may ex- 
tend the present school law and readily ad- 
just it to meet the introduction of this prac- 
tical form of school work. The machinery 
for general education is already well sys- 
tematized and is in touch with the various 
forms of educational effort. If to this gen- 
eral machinery already in operation there 
is added an industrial advisory committee 
or co-operative board in each locality where 
it is sought to introduce industrial training, 
we shall have the essential factors for car- 
rying on this work. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the 
claim is made that effective administrative 
control of vocational education can only be 
secured through complete differentiation of 
that control from what we ordinarily speak 
of as general education or intellectual train- 
ing. I am free to confess, however, that 
the experiments adduced in proof of that 
position have been so few and so limited 
in extent that they are not convincing as 
to the proof of the general proposition. 
The most notable achievement, that of 
Munich, is undoubtedly a success. But 
Munich is not an industrial centre in any 
way comparable to the industrial cities of 
America. Its population is homogeneous 
and its present form of administration has 
come through years of development. The 
consensus of opinion with regard to con- 
tinuation day schools and part-time schools 
that have been carried on in American 
cities seems to point clearly to the fact that 
Such schools are most satisfactorily man- 
aged under one head. A double-headed 
organization in operating local schools 
would be sure to come in conflict on ques- 
tions of taxation and management, which 
would greatly impair the effectiveness of 
the school work. 

Industrial and social differences are so 
marked in the several commonwealths and 
these are intensified in the smaller com- 
munities of a given commonwealth to such 
an extent as to make it impossible to make 
many definite prescriptions at long range. 
Each community will probably be best able 
to work out its own plan of administration. 
It must be confessed, that however wide- 
spread the interest in this discussion and 
however enthusiastic laymen and school- 
men may be on the subject, there is an 
inertia and an indifference of the public 
that must be taken into account. We can- 
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not go very far beyond what the public 
actually wants; and the indications to-day 
are that most parents are sending to gen- 
eral public educational institutions rather 
than to those that fit for special purposes 
even where opportunities offer. 

The United States census shows that 
Pennsylvania has upwards of fifty distinct 
major gainful operations. To group and 
co-ordinate these ; to organize programs and 
courses of work that will properly provide 
a preparation for these various and diverse 
occupations; to secure the equipment and 
to get properly prepared teachers to carry 
out this work is a challenge to the best 
thought and.a call to the highest duty of 
those who would add vital factors to the 
citizenship of America. 


Happiness is found in various places be- 
sides the dictionary—and some of them are 
highly improbable locations. Often it takes 
perverse delight in eluding capture by those 
who are looking for it always and every- 
where; on the other hand, it will frequently 
discover itself to those who have done their 
duty without giving it a thought. You 
wil come upon it hiding sometimes in the 
homes of those who have scarcely anything 
else in the house—where with a laugh it 
will leap out at you and take you by sur- 
prise. You may expect that its presence 
will be revealed in the homes of those who 
are presumed to have all that heart could 
wish—and, instead, you will behold only the 
evidence of querulous discontent. Happi- 
ness is a commodity that, like love, does not 
come for the intercession, and is not to be 
had for any amount of money. A child 
runs across a field ablaze with sun and 
brings his butterfly net down with all his 
might where the bright-winged insect 
paused a moment on a flower. Then he 
raises the net to find—nothing, for the 
brilliant visitor has fluttered away upon his 
light pinions. That is what happens to 
those who pursue the butterflies of selfish 
pleasure and of fashion—the end of the 
quest is emptiness. 


THE publications of the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington, which are numerous 
and valuable, are as a rule available for 
free distribution to libraries but not to 
individuals. They are, however, for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at cost price. Postal 


notes and orders should be made payable to 
the official above named, and sent direct to 
him at the Government Printing Office at 
Washington. 
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6 bee proceedings of the State Associa- 

tion at Pittsburgh will be given in the 
next number of The Journal. It will be 
a large and very interesting meeting for 
which President:Harman, the officers of the 
Association, and the good people of the 
Iron City are making all sorts of prepara- 
tion. 





THE forest reserves of Pennsylvania 
have passed the million-acre mark. The 
last tracts purchased are in Potter, Lycom- 
ing and Clinton counties, aggregating 8,485 
acres, bring the total up to 1,002,547 acres. 
About a dozen States own large forests, 
New York leads with more than 1,650,000 
acres. Pennsylvania ranks second, Thirty- 
four States are actively engaged in forestry 
work, 


THE school year begins annually on the 
first Monday of July, except in Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, where the date is 
New Year day. The School Code provides 
for the reorganization of the board at the 
meeting in December, after the November 
elections, though the secretary and treas- 
urer are chosen in July. We shall continue 
The Journal to School Directors upon our 
list who are now receiving it, except when 
requested not to do so, this being the wish 
of the large majority of our readers, as it 
causes no break in their subscription. Will 
the Secretary please notify us promptly of 
any change in the membership of his Board, 
that each member may receive his copy 
promptly? Our subscriptions begin quar- 
terly with July, October, January and April, 
but the beginning of the volume is, of 
course, the best time to subscribe; especially 
is this true in the case of members of 
School Boards, the financial year of the 
School District and of the School Depart- 
ment and the volume of The School Journal 
being the same. Many Boards, however, 
expire with the December number. 


Directors who read The Journal know it 
to be worth much more than its cost to the 
district. This subscription is the only 
direct return which the Director can re- 
ceive in recognition of his service to the 
public schools; and intelligent men who 
have made trial of The Journal for many 





years assure us that it brings back more for 
the money in the way of improvement in 
the schools of the district than any like sum 
expended in any other direction possible to 
the School Board. We are glad to know 
that so many good men believe this to be 
true. Twelve numbers are issued during 
the year. The picture in the current vol- 
ume is a very fine print of Raphael’s. 
“Madonna of the Chair,” one of the best 
we have ever given out to subscribers. It 
is a good thing to have in the home or in 
the school—framed or merely tacked upor 
the wall. 


THE recent incident at Atlantic City 
shows what kind of blind men are often 
elected to places of trust and responsibility. 
Mr. William Riddle aroused a storm of pro- 
test by refusing to issue a thanksgiving 
proclamation, for the very good reason that 
there was nothing to give thanks for! He 
says: “I always like to say what is in my 
mind. And I am afraid this year it would 
be foolish to issue a proclamation. I feel 
that there are so many men out of work and: 
the money market is so tight it would be 
mockery to extol the blessings of this day 
unless conditions warranted it. So many 
people will have little cause for Thanks- 
giving celebration that I will not issue any 
proclamation.” 


Tue New Era says: “Time is proving 
that the curfew law is an excellent piece of 
legislation for Lancaster. Not a few 
notices have been sent out to parents of 
youths, who have offended the first time, 
but Chief of Police Bushong states that a 
second violation by the same minor was. 
never reported to the police authorities and 
consequently there has never been am 
arrest in connection with the curfew en-. 
actment.” 


In their place and on the proper occasion 
few would object to teacher or pupils being” 
properly adorned or even fashionably clad, 
but for purposes of a serious character 
which bear on both teacher and pupil, the- 
school is certainly not the place for hobble 
skirts or extreme high heels, nor the fan- 
tastic in jewelry and the vanities of jing- 
ling metal accessories to the toilet. For 
the most part the simple shirtwaist and 
plain skirt which does duty with the busi- 
ness woman have become more or less a 
regulation garb for teacher and pupil in the 
schools—cost these garments much or 
little. 
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SYSTEMATIC war on secret societies in the 
high schools of Philadelphia has been in- 
augurated by the board of education. Prof. 
George Wheeler, associate superintendent 
of schools, who is in charge of the high 
school system, has announced that all stu- 
dent organizations conducted in defiance of 
the rules of the board will be immediately 
disbanded. Students in the girls’ as well 
as the boys’ schools, who refuse to sever 
their connections with such organizations, 
will be expelled. The right of the school 
authorities to regulate school societies that 
meet in the homes of the pupils, as well as 
in the school buildings, has been upheld by 
the courts in other states. Every pupil is 
required to furnish a written statement re- 
garding the school and non-school organi- 
zations to which he belongs. Religious 
bodies are the only exception under the 
rules, All fraternities that are conducted 
secretly or meet in clubrooms are to be dis- 
banded. The rule also applies to organiza- 
tions having chapters in more than one 
school, The board of education legislated 
against these societies last January. This 
action was taken upon the recommendation 
of Superintendent Brumbaugh, who be- 
lieves that the clubs breed a spirit of false 
aristocracy among the pupils. No effect 
will be made to disband the societies that 
hold open meetings, or exist for purposes 
not opposed to the idea of public education. 
Literary and athletic organizations are not 
subject to the antifraternity rule. 


English-speaking countries have been later 
in adapting education to industrial needs. 
Canada, like the United States, is now 
wrestling with the problem; a commission 
on industrial training has been investigat- 
ing the subject for the past three years. 
Scotland has been unusually successful in 
providing continuation schools that avoid 
the danger of too early specialization. In 
Ireland municipal technical schools are 
transforming the city industries, just as the 
rural industries were transformed by the 
earlier agricultural movement. England her- 
self, according to the report, “is gaining 
leadership among the nations by the close 
organization of all the agencies, social and 
educational, directed to the improvement of 
tural life.” 


A REMARKABLE instance of successful in- 
dustrial codperation is revealed in the will 
of the late Herman Simon, the wealthy silk 
manufacturer of Easton. He was worth 
some ten millions. The employes are. the 


beneficiaries of the distribution of stock 
worth $3,750,000; they could have converted 
it directly into cash had they so desired. 
But even those who had mortgages on 
or other financial needs, 


their houses, 
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agreed with the majority to retain the 
shares bequeathed in recognition of long 
and faithful service and continue at work 
not merely as employes, but as profit-shar- 
ing partners. Herman Simon deserved his 
success by unremitting toil, by a firm faith 
in his own star, by personal integrity and 
thrift. His prosperity brought in its train 
a competence for thousands who worked in 
the mills he built. He put upon the market 
a useful staple, and he regarded the artisans 
not merely as hired helpers, but as his col- 
leagues in the production of an article of 
enduring value. His last testament is the 
reflection not alone of a generous disposi- 
tion, but of an insight into the philosophy 
of business. that marks the man of broad 
horizon and acute perception, who deserves 
to command and to succeed, who sets an 
inspiring example. 


Part time problems are engaging the at- 
tention of the Board of Education in Phila- 
delphia. Each year there has been a 
marked increase in the enrolment. The 
board has sought to keep pace with the 
situation by the erection of new school 
buildings, but is still in arrears. 


In the examination of men to serve on 
the jury in a recent “white slave” case, 
Judge Sen Fleet took occasion bitterly to 
score two men who said they disapproved 
of the Mann act because it interferes with 
“personal liberty.” “There is no such 
thing as personal liberty to commit crime,” 
said the Court, “and the sooner people 
find this out, the better will be society.” 


JosepHus Danzets, Secretary of the 
Navy, wants a Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation secretary on every American 
battleship. He is an ardent admirer of the 
association, and he thinks its work is of 
great benefit to Uncle Sam’s bluejackets. 
He is surely right. 


In the busiest lives there is room for 
what we want to do. It all depends upon 
the inclination. The votarists of pleasure 
are those who oftenest use the threadbare 
plea of “I have no time.” The man of busi- 
ness, who “fills the unforgiving minute 
with 60 seconds’ worth of distance run,” is 
the man who is apparently placid, unruffled 
and at leisure to give ear to the claim of 
your particular enterprise. We begin as 
children by being “too busy” to practice 
the piano or to do the provoking sum in 
long division. But we were never too busy 
to play baseball or go skating. Anything 
that was fun displaced what was no fun. 
Some of us never have grown up, and 
never have lived down that juvenile pro- 
clivity to neglect our work for the sake of 
the fugitive amusement. . 
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FIGURES FROM ANNUAL REPORT. 


Hay annual school report of State Supt. 

Schaeffer is presented in this number 
of The Journal. The number of school dis- 
tricts of the State, including Philadelphia, 
is now 2,552, a number of independent dis- 
tricts having been abolished under the new 
school code; the number of school houses 
15,202, number of schools 36,607; number 
of first grade high schools 164; second 
grade high schools 283; third grade high 
schools 415; number of county superinten- 
dents 66; district superintendents 109; num- 
ber of male teachers 8,222, number of fe- 
male teachers 29,734, whole number of 
teachers, 37,956. The average salary of 
male teachers, per month, is $65.82, female 
teachers $48.69. The average length of 
school term in months is 8.58. The whole 
number of pupils is 1,343,055, average num- 
ber of pupils in daily attendance 1,074,456; 
The cost of school houses, purchasing, 
building, renting, etc., $8,060,065; teachers’ 
wages, $22,485,823; cost of school text- 
books, $1,157,930; cost of school supplies 
other than text-books, including maps, 
globes, etc., $1,579,870; salary of secretaries 
of school boards, $259,551; fees of treasur- 
ers of school boards $239,344; all other ex- 
penses $12,630,040. The regular appropria- 
tion to common schools for the school year 
ending June 30, 1913, $6,774,000; appropria- 
tion for free tuition of students in state 
normal schools for school year ending 
June 30, 1913, $300,000; appropriation to 
Philadelphia normal schools $36,000; to pay 
tuition of non-resident pupils $30,000, for 
township and borough high schools $225,- 
000; for county superintendents, $115,000. 

Taking the State at large the increase in 
number of schools is 888, male teachers 68, 
female teachers 943, salary of male teachers 
per month 78 cents, female teachers per 
month 28 cents, number of pupils 20,801, in- 
crease in teachers’ wages $1,348,138, in cost 
of building, purchasing, renting, etc., $750,- 
535- 





DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


HE following additional rules and regu- 
lations concerning public drinking 
cups, towels, barbers’ brushes, eating uten- 
sils, and the reporting of additional con- 
tagious diseases, have just been issued by 
Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, Commissioner of 
Health. They are of importance and should 
be carefully noted by all parties interested. 


ADDITIONAL RULES AND REGULATIONS, 


Rules and Regulations of the State Depart- 
ment of Health adopted at a regular meeting 
held in the Commissioner’s office on the 3d 
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day of January, 1913, in accordance with the 
authority given by the Act of Assembly ap- 
proved April 27, 1905, entitled, “An Act Cre- 
ating the Department of Health and defining 
its powers and duties.” 

First: “Those responsible for establishing 
or conducting any public drinking place in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania are hereby 
forbidden to furnish or permit others to fur- 
nish or keep any common drinking vessel for 
common use at any such drinking place pro- 
vided this rule and regulation shall not pre- 
clude the use of vessels which are cleansed by 
washing in boiling water or are disinfected or 
destroyed after individual use. Public places 
within the meaning of this regulation shall in- 
clude common carriers, private, public, paro- 
chial or Sunday schools, industries, factories, 
theatres, shops, offices, hotels, etc., etc.” 

Second: “No person, persons or corpora- 
tion within the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania shall furnish for public use any towel 
unless such towel be laundered or discarded 
after each individual use.” 

Third: “Barbers are hereby forbidden to 
use a common brush for brushing the eyes of 
their patrons unless such brush be disinfected 
after each individual use.” 

Fourth: “ Proprietors or persons in charge 
of public eating places are hereby forbidden to 
use drinking vessels, dishes, spoons, knives, 
forks, finger bowls and other eating utensils 
which have not been thoroughly cleansed after 
each individual use.” 

Fifth: “ All physicians practicing within the 
limits of the State shall make an immediate 
report of each and every case of scabies and 
impetigo-contagiosa.” 

SamueEL G. Drxon, 
Commissioner of Health. 


_ 
cca 





NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY, 


7 Funk and Wagnalls Company have 

rendered the schools of the English- 
speaking world a genuine service by the pub- 
lication of their New Standard Dictionary. 
The purpose of every good school is to 
teach the right use of books, and the dic- 
tionary is one of the books which every 
pupil should learn to use while at school. 
Hence every board of school directors 
should secure for the pupils access to a 
standard dictionary in order that the habit 
of consulting a dictionary may strengthen 
the reading habit and lead to accurate 
thought ard the correct use of words. The 
library habit is not complete unless supple- 
mented by the dictionary habit. 

The New Standard Dictionary is a mar- 
vel from every point of view. It has about 
3000 pages and more than 7000 illustrations. 
It defines 450,000 words in one alphabetical 
vocabulary which is of course a great con- 
venience for all who are learning how to 
consult a dictionary. The pronunciation of 
words is indicated in two ways,—by respell- 
ing in the revised scientific alphabet ap- 
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proved by the National Education Associa- 
tion, and by the diacritical marks which 
have long been in use in dictionaries and 
text-books. The most common meaning of 
a word is given first and the rarer meanings 
follow. A sane and sensible policy has been 
adopted in giving the etymology of words. 
No space is wasted by tracing words 
through many cognate languages. Words 
derived from languages whose alphabets 
differ in the forms of their letters from 
those of the Roman letters, are transliter- 
ated so as to be easily read by any one not 
familiar with the words in their native 
dress. 

An eminent educator says that the New 
Standard Dictionary now on the market 
has all the virtues of the earlier edition 
and adds to them a number of new features 
which make it beyond question the most 
valuable and usable storehouse of informa- 
tion and instruction ever furnished to Eng- 
lish-speaking people in anything like its 
compass. 

After the necessary text books have been 
supplied, boards of school directors should 
next buy a dictionary suitable for the use 
of the pupils, and a standard dictionary 
should be placed upon the teacher’s desk. 
Even where the schools have been gener- 
ously supplied with books of reference it is 
wise to make the New Standard Diction- 
ary accessible to both teacher and pupils. 
Before buying the directors and teachers 
should study the comparative excellencies 
of the New Standard as far as possible. 


iit 
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THE BOY AND THE CIGARETTE. 





e bar Boy and the Cigarette was the sub- 

ject on which Director of Public 
Safety George D. Porter spoke recently to 
more than 1,500 persons at the - Pleasant 
Sunday afternoon services in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, in Philadelphia. Director 
Porter produced startling statistics to show 
the enormity of the cigarette evil in that 
city. 

He said that on Saturday afternoon he 
telephoned the House of Correction for data. 
He learned that 75 per cent. of the boys sent 
to the institution—531 in 1911, 274 in 1912, 
all less than 21 years old—were cigarette 
fiends. “Every criminal and every degen- 
erate,” declared the Director, “is a ciga- 
rette fiend.” 

He told of lunching Saturday in a 
fashionable Philadelphia restaurant where 
he noticed a young woman push aside her 
coffee, produce a cigarette and light it. “It 
teminded me,” said he “ of my boyhood days 
in the Southland, where I saw colored mam- 
mies sitting on doorsteps puffing corncob 


pipes. I wondered if the young woman 
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would some day come to a corncob pipe— 
or to stronger narcotics than tobacco.” 

In 1900, said Director Porter, 3,260,000,- 
000 cigarettes were consumed in America. 
The total for 1913 given to last October 1, 
was 5,948,000,000. This was an average of 
sixty cigarettes for every man in the United 
States and its possessions. What cigarettes 
amount to in comparison with other luxuries 
was shown. On jewelry, annually, this 
country spends, $3,000,000; on automobiles, 
$496,000,000; on theatres, $500,000,000; on 
tobacco, $450,000,000; on alcohol, $1,745,- 
000,000. 

Records kept by Judge Carey, of New 
York, before whom boys charged with every- 
thing, from crap-shooting to burglary, are 
tried, show that 95 per cent. of the Judge’s 
cases were those of boys addicted to ciga- 
rette smoking. “The greatest evil in our 
city life and our small-town life to-day,” 
declared the Director, “is the corner 
lounger. Corner lounging is the incubator 
of most evil. 

“T am an optimist,” he said, “and I be- 
lieve that the world is getting better. Look‘ 
at the Y. M. C. A., at the boys’ clubs and 
similar organizations which offer opportuni- 
ties to-day, where the boy of the very recent 
past had none. We are living in a day when 
men are not ashamed to show their allegi- 
ance to the church. Of the 1,500 in the 
audience that heard Director Porter were 
many Boy Scouts, who went to honor him 
as scoutmaster. Fully 400 boys were in 
attendance. 

Let the police enforce the Pennsylvania 
anti-cigarette law everywhere in the State. 
Director Porter exaggerates but little when 
he declares that “every criminal and every 
degenerate is a cigarette fiend.” The statis- 
tics show it. It is a good law, drastic but 
wholesome. The police authorities should 
enforce it, whether parents assist or not. 
They should make it their business to bring 
within the penalty of this law every youth- 
ful delinquent, and particularly every per- 
son who has been an accessory by providing 
the smoking materials. 


we 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: Two important 
educational meetings were held this month— 
the Directors’ Convention and the Principals’ 
Round Table. Both were interesting and well 
attended. The feature of the former was 
three addresses by Dr. O. T. Corson, of. 
lumbus, Ohio, which were highly appreciated 
by the directors. ee 

CentTRE.—Supt. Etters: Our county institute 
was the best attended and. the most interesting 
held within the recollection of the present 
teaching force of the county. s 

Cirnton.—Supt. McCloskey: Clinton Coun- 
ty, including Lock Haven,’ has two hundred 
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and two teachers, every one of whom was 
present at the county institute. Standing 
room was at a premium during the afternoon 
and evening sessions. 

CrawFrorD.—Supt. Blair: The Principals’ 
and High School Teachers’ Association held 
an interesting and profitable meeting this 
month. The Round Table of the superin- 
tendents and principals of western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio met at Titusville. 
Misses Ruth and Harriet Sherman, of Cam- 
bridge Springs, have organized a kindergarten 
at that place with quite a large enrollment. 

FuLton.—Supt. Lamberson: A very suc- 
cessful educational meeting was held at Knobs- 
ville. Belfast township opened a school that 
had been closed for almost two years. 

Huntincpon.—Supt. Bell: Many of our dis- 
tricts have installed modern heating systems, 
principally the Waterman-Waterbury type. 
Our two new houses, built on the plans fur- 
nished by the State Department, are a source 
of much pleasure to the citizens. 

McKean.—Supt. Lillibridge: Two very good 
educational meetings were held in connection 
with the Grange. Mr. McSparren, of Lancas- 
ter, was in our county for a week with the 
Granges. On two occasions the teachers and 
the Grange met together. The evening session 
at Rixford was attended by 150 people. The 
attendance of tuition pupils from the town- 
ships is larger this year than ever before. As 
a result every high school in our county has 
the largest attendance in their history. In the 
majority of instances the township pupils hold 
their own with the town pupils. We have 
planned a series of local institutes for the 
county. Thus far these meetings have sur- 
passed any of our previous attempts along 
this line. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: An up-to-date 
school building was dedicated at Catasauqua 
on Thanksgiving Day. me 

Union.—Supt. Speigelmyer: In my _ visita- 
tions I was agreeably surprised at the im- 
provement on quite a few of the school prop- 
erties, both inside and outside. I found five 
new heating and ventilating plants in the 
schools visited. Quite a number of changes 
in text-books have been made. Especially in 
physiology I found excellent books replacing 
some hard medical texts. The subject of 
agriculture is being taught more thoroughly, 
the children are being instructed in the things 
they can see about them, which is a hopeful 
sign of getting better results in our efforts. 
A number of our teachers attended the State 
Sunday School Convention at Williamsport, 
taking in the evening sessions. Not a few are 
interested in Sunday School work, and all 
such teachers have a fine moral tone and an 
unusually good moral influence. 

ALTooNA.—Supt. Baish: We introduced the 
plan of giving credit on the school report 
cards for outside-of-school work, at the open- 
ing of this term. A meeting of the teachers 
and patrons was held to discuss the plan fully 
and a descriptive circular issued. About 90 
per cent. of the parents and employers of 
pupils inthe high and central grammar schools 
are co-operating with us, and the pupils are 
much interested in securing good grades for 
home studies or vocational activities. 
CoaATESVILLE—Supt. Gordon: An important 
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event during the month was a meeting of the 


Parent-Teachers’ Association in the high 
school auditorium on the evening of Novem- 
ber 6th. The meeting was well attended. 
Several important questions were discussed, 
and much interest was manifested by the 
parents who were in attendance. 

DunMorE.—Supt. Hoban: A committee of 
our school board made a visit to Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, to study the co-operative in- 
dustrial courses offered to high school stu- 
dents. As a result of this visit, the board is 
planning to introduce such courses here. 

TyronE.—Supt. Fleck: Fire drills are regu- 
larly held in the several buildings. The pupils 
in our Logan building—730 in number—were 
marched out of the several rooms in less than 
a minute. As we have six stairways to the 
second floor and five exits, there is not much 
risk of congestion. At the tap of the bell for 
re-entering it took them one minute and a 
half to return to their desks. 

WarrEN.—Supt. Adams: We have just oc- 
cupied six additional rooms in our Sixth Ward 
building. The six-room addition cost us about 
$21,000. In September we opened four kin- 
dergartens. This gives our educational system 
two years of kindergarten work, seven years 
of elementary grade work, one and one-half 
years of preparatory high school work and 
four years of high school work. We promote 
semi-annually in every department and in the 
preparatory high school and in the high school 
we promote by subject. This plan entirely 
eliminates the break between the grades and 
the high school, as the pupils become acquaint- 
ed with the high school methods in the pre- 
paratory high school work. The programs 
articulate, so that many of the pupils take 
work in the preparatory high school and high 
school at the same time. 

West CuHEstTER.—Supt. Jones: At a meeting 
of the school board a month ago, the sum of 
one hundred and eighty dollars, or as much 
of it as should be needed, was appropriated to 
equip a room in which to provide noonday 
lunch for the students in the high school and 
Biddle Street buildings; containing about six 
hundred pupils, more than one hundred and 
twenty-five of whom were accustomed to bring 
their lunch with them. A gas range, hot 
water boiler and heater, sink, and other kitchen 
necessities were installed. Sufficient dishes, 
flat ware, and other ordinary utensils com- 
pleted the equipment. The girls in the house- 
hold arts classes assisted in the preparation of 
the meals and in serving, as a part of their 
work for credit in the vocational classes, while 
pupils from the commercial section have 
charge of the sale of tickets, the care of the 
money, and the rendering of the account. 
Another member of the section keeps the 
books, taking account of the purchases and 
cash receipts. At this time an average of about 
eighty students and teachers are accommo. 
dated daily. The foods are plain and well 
cooked, and are sold at practically cost price. 
It is believed that this innovation will be 
greatly appreciated by the pupils who have 
heretofore eaten cold lunches at school. They 
may purchase all they desire, bring a part 
from home and purchase a part, or they will 
have all the conveniences provided if the en- 
tire lunch is brought from home. 
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EXPRESSION.—Let the execution be never so fine, 
the harmony never so perfect, without expression it 
availeth nothing. Music is the medium of emotion, 
the language of the soul, the interpreter of thoughts, 
joys, sorrows, and of aspirations too intense for the 
clumsy vehicle of words. When it fails to be this it is 
mockery. Expression is the directing of the feelings 
into this channel. It is in the power of the teacher— 
we suppose, a lady—to aid her pupils in doing this, 
but she must be able to sing with expression herself; 
there must be sympathy between her and her class. 
She must, if necessary, make a child of herself for the 
time and sing with all the enthusiasm and delight of 
childhood, “ Baby bye, here’s a fly.” The boys and 
girls will catch her spirit; all their little trials and 
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sorrows of the day will be forgotten, and nothing will 
be felt but the sweet and refining influence of music. 
Wuat Kry?—The opinions of musicians differ in 
regard to the key with which beginners should com- 
mence. Luther W. Mason, superintendent of music in 
the Boston schools, recommends the key of G as best; 
while Mr. Blackman, of Chicago, prefers the key of C. 
Commencing with “one” in the key of C, the latter 
claims, gives greater scope for the voice, admits of 
practice on the chest as well as on the medium tones, 
and affords an early opportunity for the teacher to in- 
struct his pupils to pass easily from one to the other; 
and as this is the natural key, that upon which others 
are built, if the pupils are old enough, the subject of 
transposition is the more easily understood by them. 
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Rock-ing on the high - est 
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You can stand a- mong the sail - ors, 
You can chant in hap - py measure, 
You can vis - it the - flict - ed, 
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em, As they launch theirboatsaway, As they launch their boats away. 
may for-get the singer, They wi not for-get thesong, They will not for-get thesong. 
be a true dis - ci- ple, Sit-ting at the Saviour’sfeet, Sit- ting at theSaviour’s feet. 
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If you cannot in the conflict 
ve yourself a soldier true, 

If, where fire and smoke are thickest, 

There’s no work for you to do; 
When the battle-field is silent, 

You can go with careful tread, 
You can bear away the wounded, 

} : You can cover up the dead.: | 
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Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
For some greater work to do; 
Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
- She will never come to you. 
Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do or dare, 
If you want a field of labor, 
| : You can find it anywhere.: | 











